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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The appearance of the October issue of the Bulletin has been some- 
what delayed as we have held this number for the report of the Asso- 


ciation meeting at Kenosha. 


The full report as prepared by the secre- 


tary, Mrs. Scribner, is printed herewith. 


The meeting was held in September this year as the usual date in 


October would conflict with the A. L. A. meeting. 


There was a fine 


attendance for the excellent program arranged by Miss Mathews and 
her fellow officers. The Kenosha Library Board and staff members 
were most gracious in their hospitality and unfailing in their atten- 
tions for the welfare of their guests. 


Following the western meeting at La Crosse in 1925 and this meet- 
ing in the southeastern part of the state, the 1927 meeting will be held 
at Green Bay with Miss Martin as hostess and under the leadership of 
Mrs. Cates of Janesville as President. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, September 15-17, 1926 


1926 


Wednesday Evening 

The Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Wisconsin Library Association 
opened at 8:00 P. M. on Wednesday, 
Sept. 15, 1926, in the auditorium of the 
Park Ave. Methodist Church with the 
president, Miss Helen Mathews, presid- 
ing. Tke president opened the meeting 
by introducing W. H. Alford, president 
of the city council of Kenosha and a 
member of the Kenosha Library Board. 
Mr. Alford welcomed the librarians on 


behalf of the city and the Kenosha Li- 
brary Board. The response was given 
by the president of the Association. 

Miss Mathews, the president, then in- 
troduced Dr. W. A. Ganfield, president 
of Carroll College, Waukesha. Dr. Gan- 
field took for his subject, “The Next 
Step in American Progress.” 

The music for the evening was fur- 
nished by the librarians who marveled 
they could do so well under the very able 
leadership of Mr. S. A. McKillop of the 
Milwaukee Public Library. 





THE NEXT STEP IN AMERICAN PROGRESS 


Dr. W. A. 


Nations as well as individuals stand 
for some great idea. Thus we are told 
that ancient Greece stood for art and 
the beautiful, olden Rome for law and 
governmest, the ancient Hebrew for re- 
ligion and morality, the primitive Teu- 
ton for individual liberty. Viewing 
modern nations in the same respect we 
are told that England stands for com- 
merce and trade, France for romance, 
Italy for art, Germany for scholarship, 
and America for civil liberty. Today 
we cannot beautify our homes, adorn 
our temples, or decorate our cathedrals 
without realizing that we are still pro- 
foundly indebted to the folk of ancient 
Greece for their contribution in the 
sphere of art, the beautiful, the true 
and the good. Every judge on the bench, 
every lawyer at the bar (or even behind 
the bars), every statesman in the legis- 
lative hall (even United States Sena- 
tors), knows perfectly well that we are 
still profoundly indebted to ancient 
Rome for a wonderful contribution in 
the realms of government and law, jus- 
tice and jurisprudence. On the Sabbath 
Day you and I cannot bow our heads in 
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quiet meditation, or pious devotion with- 
out being reminced that we are pro- 
foundly indebted to the ancient Hebrew 
for a sublime experience of faith. 

Not only do nations make their last- 
ing contribution to the progress of the 
race, but passing centuries and eras of 
time face particular problems, achieve 
special results, and make a contribution 
that remains of lasting worth. I can 
speak a single word before five hundred 
college students and four-fifths of them 
are thinking exactly the same thought. 
I can do the same thing with you. There 
are single words and phrases that spell 
in your memory the achievements of a 
hundred years of swiftly passing time. 
Let me try it. 

I can pronounce the phrase Industrial 
Revolution and every hearer this hour 
will instantly say The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. I could reverse the order. I can 
say Nineteenth Century, and you are 
thinking of Industrial Revolution, so 
closely are the two associated together. 
A fact in social experience, a period in 
time are so closely intertwined that you 
cannot think the one apart from the 
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other. It will remain so, no matter 
what progress the world may make. I 
will venture that one thousand years 
from now the phrases, Industrial Revol- 
ution and Nineteenth Century will stand 
together as one. Swiftly your memory 
is rushing back over the hundred years 
gone by. You are thinking of the life 
of then and now. 


No achievement of tomorrow can rob 
yesterday of its glory. But, is there a 
task for today? Has this century a mis- 
sion and has it a service to render? 
Yes, it has. “We do not think the same 
thoughts that our fathers did think.” A 
new day is dawning. New problems are 
before us. The only fitting tribute that 
you and I can pay in respect to the 
memory of the yesterdays of our heroic 
life is a sincere devotion to the problems 
of modern life. Any age, or generation 
of folks, that fails to solve the problems 
of their own times, that by reason of in- 
difference, ignorance, carelessness, or 
cowardice, postpone the solution of their 
problems thereby hinders, thwarts, 
stunts, and dwarfs the progress of the 
human race. Social progress is made 
possible only when you and I frankly 
face the issues, solve the problems that 
belong to our ow day. 

Nations progress through separate 
periods and stages of growth. What is 
the first period of national growth? It 
is the time when a nation is struggling 
to be born. It is the hour when a new 
people are claiming their natural birth- 
right of sovereignty and independence. 
In America it was the period from 1763 
to 1815. What were your forefathers 
and mine thinking about during those 
interesting days? What were the ideals, 
the subjects of speeches, the fervor of 
political addresses, the sermons in many 
pulpits? The theme of it all was simply 
this: the right of this young people be- 
tween the seas to acquire, to possess, 
and to exercise the rights of independ- 
ence, the right of sovereignty with all 
those privileges which sovereignty and 
nationality entail. It was a stormy 
period, a time of struggle and of strife. 
It was the experience of a new boy on 
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the school ground, of a freshman class 
on the college campus, the rest of the 
world must be convinced that this new- 
comer had a right to his place. That 
period in America was safely passed 
and the results were secured. From 
1815 down to 1924 you have heard no 
discussions of America’s right to sov- 
ereignty and to the privileges of an in- 
dependent state. Your sons and mine 
shall never be called to fight for the in- 
dependence of a new republic. 

There was a second period of equally 
great importance in our national history 
and our progressive life. The second 
period began in 1827 and ended in 1873. 
The questions were different. The prob- 
lems were not the same. The issues 
were new. It was no longer the question 
of independence. It was the question of 
unity now. Again will you read the pa- 
pers, the magazines, the speeches; again 
will you listen to the heroic sermons 
burning forth from souls on fire. What 
was the theme? What the subject of the 
tense hour? This was it: it was the 
question of rights, privileges, responsi- 
bilities, of the several commonwealths 
or states within the Union and of the 
citizens within the several states. The 
first was a military question, the second 
a constitutional one. The question of 
the second period reached the climax in 
1832 and ’33. It could have been better 
settled then around the conference table 
than later on the plains of strife. Had 
our United States Senators, and citi- 
zens, and forefathers of 1832 been as 
big of brain and as large of heart as 
they might have been, had they had the 
good sound sense and judgment to see 
eye to eye and work face to face, every 
problem of the second period could have 
been settled then and we would have 
saved the awful carnage of civil war. 
The most needless war in which Amer- 
ica ever took part was her own civil 
strife in 1868, but because the men of 
82 failed of their responsibilities and 
postponed the issue, bitterness increased, 
hatred flamed, and daily strife grew bit- 
ter and war became inevitable once 
again; but that period is over now. 
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The third period in American history 
began in 1893 and has increased in in- 
tensity until this very hour. New prob- 
lems and new issues again arise. What 
are we thinking about now? What are 
the words on the lips of every orator, 
on the tongue of every statesman and 
on the pen of every writer of note? Not 
the question of independence, not the 
question of union, but today the great 
American nation is trying to think in 
terms of our economic conditions, and 
the social welfare of the members of our 
great state. Groping in darkness, think- 
ing in confusion, searching as best we 
can for light, we are trying to find the 
way out. Every great problem of Amer- 
ican domestic life for the last two dec- 
ades has been but part and parcel of 
this great general issue: the production 
and equitable distribution of economic 
goods, regular supervision and provision 
for the social welfare of the inhabitants 
and citizens of this nation. 

Will you please note that when Jeho- 
vah would order a great forward move- 
ment of the human race he drops a great 
idea into the mind of a great man. 
Washington is secure. His place of re- 
nown is forever safe. No star will arise 
to dull the luster or dim the glory of his 
wonderful life, marvelous leadership and 
masterful service. Lincoln will forever 
stand forth as the master leader in the 
second era of our nation’s life. Who 
will be the third? Whose name will take 
place with those other two gifted sons 
whose memory we revere and cherish. 
There are still some of us who think the 
man who lived so strenuously that he 
died too soon had the keenest and deep- 
est appreciation of the problems of our 
modern American life, but he is gone. 
The problems are still here. The task 
is not yet done. In 1912 some of us 
thought that the man who had been 
president of a great university, governor 
of a great state, and then president of 
the nation, might be the one to lead us 
out, but in the very center of his admin- 
istration we were thrust into an experi- 
ence that took us away from home. 
Our minds forgot the home problems, 
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our attention was diverted from the 
home state, and by the dastardly experi- 
ence of a terribly cruel war we were 
thrust and forced into the fourth period 
of our national history before we had 
solved the problems that belonged to the 
third. 

What are the problems of the fourth 
period? It is a time when the people 
are striving to define, adjust, and deter- 
mine the problems that arise from their 
relationship with other states. Jt is the 
international period in a nation’s life. 
Will you now carefully observe with me 
that America at this hour is thrust into 
the unhappy experience of trying to 
grapple with the problems that belong 
to the fourth period of our national his- 
tory while many specific, many difficult 
problems of the third period are still 
waiting to be solved. Will you further 
observe that every statesman you select, 
every president you elect will be obliged 
to grapple with the problems arising out 
of this extremely difficult and perplex- 
ing situation of the present hour. Who 
will be that man to lead us out? 


Let me conclude: How shall the 
transformation take place? Three brief 
observations and experiences will suf- 
fice. In October of 1923 I spoke before 
twenty-seven hundred school teachers of 
our state in a great convention. In No- 
vember of the same year I met with 
eleven thousand teachers of the same 
state in the state convention of that fall. 
Still later I listened to a report from the 
National Education Association conven- 
tion in the summer of 1923. The same 
experiences, the same impressions were 
brought forcibly home to my thought 
from each of these three great conven- 
tions. The most important addresses, 
and the most important speakers were 
not there to discuss with the teachers of 
American schools questions having spe- 
cial relation to their vocation or their 
professional task. They did not talk to 
us about the platoon system, about the 
Junior High and Senior High, about the 
6-3-3 plan of education, about textbooks, 
curriculums, or any other subjects that 
belong to our own professional work. 
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They were speaking to this great body 
of American teachers on the social serv- 
ice power, the social destiny fixing 
power, of the great American public 
school, and I may say to you men and 
women here today, that as goes the 
American schoolroom so goes America 
and as goes America so goes the world. 
Whatsoever you would put into the state 
you must first put into the schools. If 
I could control the American schoolroom 
for thirty years I would fix American 
character for a century. If these state- 
ments are true, will you but think with 
me what all this really means: what it 
will mean, when the 900,000 teachers in 
the American schoolroom plainly recog- 
nize and frankly accept their social 
service responsibility for the character, 
the conduct, and the life service pro- 
gram of the boys and girls grown to 
manhood and womanhood through train- 
ing in the American school. 

A second experience: Within three 
years I have had the privilege of ad- 
dressing seventeen conventions and as- 
semblies of bankers in America. Why 
do bankers invite me to speak—I do not 
lecture on finance. In not one single 
convention that I have attended have 
there been fewer than three or four 
speakers who came, not to talk upon 
banking, branch banking, anti-branch 
banking, currency, exchange, federal re- 
serve, or any other technical phases of 
our public life, but we have tried to 
think earnestly with the financiers and 
business men of America on the subject 
of their social service opportunity to the 
cities, towns, and villages where they 
live and make their living. Will you let 
your memory rest for a moment, will 
you let your imagination take flight, can 
you look ahead fifty years and foregleam 
or foresee what really will be the won- 
derful transformation in the life and 
practice of our American people when 
merchants, bankers, businessmen, man- 
ufacturers, laborers and labor organiza- 
tions adopt for themselves very frankly 
the service motto as their motto and 
motive for their life. Indeed, I do not 
need to remind you that the service mo- 
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tive has become so dominant in the 
practice of many bankers and financiers 
throughout the great northwest that in 
the very recent crisis days real embar- 
rassment has resulted because men were 
sympathetic, large-hearted and some- 
times too generous. 

Finally, thirty odd years ago on a 
Monday morning in Boston a Congrega- 
tional clergyman was speaking to sev- 
enty-five of the fellow members of his 
profession in that great metropolis. 
Now mind you, I said Boston and I said 
a Congregational minister, a city of cul- 
ture and a church of learning. Holding 
a copy of the Sacred Book the speaker 
said, I marvel as I read the pages of this 
text that I find herein so much that is 
calculated to ennoble my life and help 
in building a character that is strong 
and true and good, but I marvel quite as 
much that I find within this book so lit- 
tle that is calculated to really help me 
in the effort to adjust, define, and estab- 
lish a right relation with my fellow 
men. Now, it is surprising that thirty 
years ago a Congregational clergyman 
in the city of Boston should have made a 
statement like that, but still more sur- 
prising that the statement should have 
gone unchallenged in the presence of 
seventy-five of his fellows. From that 
day to this, more than a five-foot shelf 
of books has been written in the earnest 
and sincere effort to interpret the mean- 
ings affecting the social relation of man 
to his fellows. I may safely declare that 
today you can hardly invite a minister 
of any religious denomination to come 
into the pulpit in your city and let him 
preach two or three sermons but that at 
least one of them would have very speci- 
fic and definite urge for you to adopt 
and practice the ideals and principles of 
the Christian faith in the program of 
your daily life. 

I need go no further. Your mind is 
working as fast as mine. You are think- 
ing of clubs, of agencies, of groups, and 
organizations that are busy every day 
in the week and every week in the year 
promoting, inspiring, teaching and 
preaching, and practicing as well, the 
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great doctrine of the service of man to 
his fellow, until the motto of one club, 
“He Profits Most Who Serves Best’, is 
fast becoming the practice of all. Prob- 
ably you are more familiar with these 
new facts and conditions than any as- 
sembly it has ever been my privilege to 
address—your knowledge of recent books 
and publications; your daily response to 
the hundreds of questions and inquiries 
of alert and interested students and 
other even anxious readers compel you 
to observe and note the thought of the 
writer as well as the desire of the stu- 
dent. The literature of the times, as 
well as the writings which can hardly 
be ranked as literature, are all crowded 
full of the social longings, aspirations 
and urge common to the present experi- 
ence of the race. Achievement usually 
comes along the line of effort. Effort is 
directed by our thinking. Our fathers 
were thinking in terms of Science and 
Mechanics and we marvel at the results. 
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The present age is thinking on problems 
of Economic Justice, Social Training 
and Social Welfare, and the future ages 
will marvel at the achievement of the 
present. 

Ladies and gentlemen, will you again 
take a forward look? Within the last 
twenty-five years America has put more 
Christianity into real practice than was 
done by the whole world in the 1900 
years preceding that time. If we go on 
for three-fourths of a century more at 
the same, or an accelerating rate, in 
less than one hundred years from now, 
humanity without the change of a cog, 
without the stopping of a wheel, without 
the squelching of a smokestack, without 
the overthrowing of a constitution, or 
overturning of an institution, will have 
moved forward and upward from the 
valley of despair and the swamp of 
misery on to the tableland of prosperity 
and still onward into the city of happi- 
ness on the plains of peace. 





HOW FAR HAVE WE COME: WHERE ARE WE NOW? 
Mary Eileen Ahern, Editor “Libraries”, Chicago 


Thursday Morning 

In speaking on the topic, How far 
have we come: Where are we now, the 
speaker said in part: 

How far we have come depends on the 
point of our departure. The measure- 
ment of library development, however, 
is generally computed to be coincident 
with the founding of the American Li- 
brary Association. In the beginning or 
even at midstream, 50 years seems long. 
At the end or near it, it is but as a 
“watch in the night.” 

In the history of library development, 
Wisconsin has a record comparable to 
any other state and actually better than 
most. This has come about thru the 
indefatigable efforts and sincere attitude 
of those to whom the message of library 
development first struck home in the 
early 90’s. In Wisconsin, the state was 
the unit of development, largely because 
of those who began the movement. Some 


of the older workers will remember with 
great feeling the steady, calm belief of 
State Senator Stout of Menomonie who 
stood before the government of Wiscon- 
sin in behalf of library development by 
the state. It is well to recall, lest we 
forget, that Senator Stout made his own 
generous contribution in the traveling 
libraries of Dunn county and in the gen- 
erous provision which he made at the 
close of his life for the development of 
a library school to train librarians for 
the small libraries of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Hutchins, long connected with the super- 
vision of public schools was Senator 
Stout’s aid and abettor in all the fine 
work. He became the first secretary of 
the state library commission, giving of 
himself, his mental and physical strength 
to the point of exhaustion that the li- 
brary movement of Wisconsin should be 
started right; calling into his councils 
as assistant, Miss Lutie E. Stearns, and 
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later Miss Cornelia Marvin to whom is 
due special credit for the thoroughly 
effective, lasting foundations of library 
instruction, library organization and li- 
brary administration in early library 
days in Wisconsin. 

The commission’s later secretaries, 
Dr. Thwaites and Mr. Legler, men of 
vision and belief, were effective in ob- 
taining from those in power means for 
carrying on the work entrusted to them 
and that wonderful group of workers 
gathered around the commission and its 
work. This naturally led to the fine or- 
ganization existing today, but it was a 
hard road to travel in reaching it. 

The tactful progress of the library 
cause in Wisconsin in connection with 
school authorities woke up the latter till 
their organization and interest in li- 
brary work were not excelled by another 
state. And so it has come about that 
Wisconsin has a finely organized and 
thoroughly effective state organization 
for the development of library service, 
a commission that is recognized as au- 
thority, a library school in the front 
ranks, such an organization as the Wis- 
consin Library Association, certified li- 
brarians, compulsory training for school 
librarians, and has become a source of 
library material helpful to the libraries 
of not only Wisconsin but of the whole 
library field. 

And the question, then, is What direc- 
tion to follow? There are many projects 
and much discussion in the fields of 
library development that undoubtedly 
are presenting themselves everywhere 
and are being studied in new library 
centers. “Adult Education,” sponsored 
by the national association, offers a pro- 
lific field for work and opportunity. Un- 
doubtedly, the result will be valuable in 
making a more intelligent citizenry. One 
warning note might be sounded in re- 
minding libraries that they are not 
schools organized for teaching. Libra- 
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rians are messengers and apostles in the 
use of books and it is necessary in order 
to fulfill their mission to be understand- 
ing, sympathetic and intelligent con- 
cerning all the formal means of educa- 
tion active in their communities, but 
they are not teachers in the sense of 
leading classes or groups in study in the 
actual study itself. Libraries furnish 
the material from which the users may 
and doubtless will construct their mental 
fabric and moral fiber to a commendable 
degree as the libraries meet in the 
proper spirit and in the proper way, the 
legitimate calls that come to them. 

No one can be too highly trained to 
enter the lists of intellectual battles but 
it must be remembered that valuable as 
all scientific organization of libraries is, 
that another feature and prime factor in 
making even the scientific knowledge 
usable is interest in the contents of 
books and sympathy for and under- 
standing of all sorts of people, that the 
right book shall be fitted to the place for 
which it was intended and that the 
author shall find those minds in the 
community who are waiting for the mes- 
sage he brings. This is particularly 
true in the small libraries where finan- 
cial support of the library is not suffi- 
cient to engage the services of a highly 
trained librarian. 

The study of the survey of library 
conditions in America which is being 
prepared by the national association un- 
doubtedly will furnish a mine of reflec- 
tions and comparisons, and the prodig- 
ious work which it has entailed and the 
money which has been expended on it 
will be an accumulated investment if 
from a future study of it and adapta- 
tion of the suggestions that grow out of 
this study, the libraries of the country 
will fulfill the purpose for which libra- 
ries exist—to make life a happier thing 
by the full and free use of good books. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, Librarian, Milwaukee Public Library 


I am assuming that you have asked 
me to talk to this convention upon adult 
education, chiefly because I have been 
for over two years a member of the 
Commission on Adult Education ap- 
pointed by the American Library Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga Springs in 1924, 
and have, with the other members of the 
Commission, been spending considerable 
time on this subject. It would be out of 
place to attempt to make a definite re- 
port to you since the somewhat volumi- 
nous printed volume will probably be 
placed in the hands of the profession 
within a few weeks. I may with pro- 
priety, however, tell you of some of the 
problems with which the Commission 
has been dealing and of some of the 
conclusions reached. 

Possibly one of the most significant 
developments in connection with educa- 
tional work during the past few years 
is the changed conception what educa- 
tion consists of and how it may be at- 
tained. 

The present conception no longer 
based upon the thought that education 
is something that is crammed down our 
throats in youth; it is regarded, rather, 
as a lifelong process—a lifelong growth. 

Many of the older educators, if we 
may judge by the placement of their em- 
phasis, have held to what has been 
termed the “camel theory” of education. 

Now a camel, as you know, is a queer 
quadruped chiefly characterized by its 
ability to gorge itself in advance with 
food and water as to be able to accom- 
plish a long journey across the desert 
without further nourishment. 

The “camel theory” holds that men 
are mentally camels who can, by a 
cramming process imposed upon them in 
early youth in the schools, be completely 
and everlastingly educated once and for 
all so that as they go forward on life’s 
journey they need never again indulge 
in any additional education. 

This educational scheme might be 


termed the “K K K” process, if you will 
excuse the spelling. They Kaught the 
child, Konfined him in the school room, 
Kept him quiet and passive for 8, or 12, 
or 16 years, and Krowded and Krammed 
what they termed an education down his 
more or less unwilling throat. When 
they had done this the individual was 
“educated”—he had reached the highest 
point of his mental effectiveness. 

He had been fed an education just as 
they feed a Watertown goose with a 
funnel and ram rod—an_ excellent 
method of producing a fat goose. 

We may concede that a normal human 
being, if properly nournished and 
trained, reaches his highest physical 
powers during the early twenties, and 
we may even concede that soon after 
that period he ceases to develop physi- 
cally. 

No one can say, however, at what age 
the mind and the spirit reaches its high- 
est powers. Educators are now conced- 
ing, as never before, that if properly 
nourished the mind and the spirit con- 
tinues to grow, and continues to develop 
powers as long as the body in which it 
is housed furnishes it with the vitality 
requisite for alertness and effort. Edu- 
cators have noted that in the realms of 
mind and spirit human beings often ac- 
complish their greatest achievements at 
an advanced age. 

Again and again it has been demon- 
strated that men are at their best men- 
tally late in life. An _ investigation 
shows that of 400 of the world’s most 
famous men, on the average the master- 
piece was produced after 50, and that 
most of them worked effectively long 
past that age. 

Verdi composed “Otello” at 74 and 
“Te Deum” at 85. Michael Angelo 
turned out his masterpiece at 89. Titian 
turned out his masterpiece at 98. Glad- 
stone had a political triumph and organ- 
ized a new governmental ministry for 
Great Britain at 83. Tennyson wrote 
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“Crossing the Bar” at 83. And, Lin- 
coln, failed at many things in youth and 
manhood but came to his full mastery 
at 54. 

May I, therefore, without claiming 
any understanding of pedagogy make 
certain assertions which seem to me to 
express educational principles that are 
now being recognized? 

Education is not a process that takes 
place only in youth, and formal instruc- 
tion is not the only way of acquiring it. 
It is, rather, a life-long process—a con- 
tinuing process of growth and develop- 
ment. Only one-half of education is 
obtained in school. 

John L. Harrington, an eminent engi- 
neer, made a careful computation and 
satisfied himself that 19/20 of his tech- 
nical education he had dug out of books 
after he left school; that he had ob- 
tained in school only 1/20. 


The greatest American of history, 
Abraham Lincoln, did not get his educa- 
tion in formal schools, nor did he get it 
during youth. He was literally an un- 
schooled man, but he was not an unedu- 
cated man. The man who in the Cooper 
Institute Speech and the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress demonstrated his consummate 
mastery of the English language—the 
man whose mind dominated this country 
for the four years from 1861 to 1865— 
the man whom H. G. Wells, the great 
historian, says was one of the six great 
men in the world’s history who have 
most profoundly influenced the destiny 
of the human race—this man went to 
school less than twelve months. But no 
one would contend that he was not an 
educated man. 

You will recall that he was almost a 
joke as a soldier in the Black Hawk 
War, a financial failure as a country 
storekeeper, a commonplace, log-rolling 
politician as a state legislator, and even 
at 37 a mediocre member of Congress. 

Professor Dodd, of the University of 
Chicago, calls attention to the fact that 
his later mental attainments, his real 
greatness was the result of educational 
processes that went on in later life, and 
that the Abraham Lincoln who was 
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president was an entirely different man 
from the Abraham Lincoln who went to 
Congress; that he, probably more than 
any public man of his times, demon- 
strated that maturity was a period of 
continuing development and growth. 

Stevenson, one of the martyred presi- 
dent’s biographers, holds that he did not 
attain the mental mastery which made 
him one of the world’s greatest figures 
until within two or three years of his 
death, and that even the Lincoln of ’61 
and ’62 was far inferior to the Lincoln 
of ’63, ’64 and ’65. 

Years ago we were told that if we 
wished to attain to education and cul- 
ture we must attend to this little matter 
in our adolescence. The doctrine was 
preached that the minds of mature men 
and women became hardened, inflexible, 
and unimpressionable. Possibly such a 
doctrine obtained credence because of 
the fact that mature persons had pre- 
sented to them in later years relatively 
few opportunities for mental develop- 
ment. 


But Dean Robinson of the College of 
the City of New York, who each year 
comes in contact with thousands of adult 
students, announces that after a careful 
investigation he has come to the conclu- 
sion that older men are better students 
than younger persons. “Take,” he says, 
“two men of equal intelligence, one 45 
and one 20, both in good health, and 
with good habits, both free from ham- 
pering worries, and turn them loose on 
a new subject in which they are both in- 
terested. One finds immediately that 
the man of age and experience has the 
advantage. The individual between 40 
and 60 is normally at the height of intel- 
ligence and judgment. If health and op- 
timism and determination remain he has 
a marked strategic advantage over the 
immature youth. 

The directors of the great extension 
divisions of our big universities will cor- 
roborate this testimony, and cumulative 
evidence to the same effect is everywhere 
forced upon the attention of any person 
who studies the problem of adult educa- 
tion. 
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There seems never to have been a time 
when mature men and women were so 
insatiable in their demands for educa- 
tional opportunity. In every community 
multitudes of them have come into the 
consciousness that ignorance is a handi- 
cap and that education is a necessity. 

The Carnegie Corporation, which re- 
cently made what they termed a quick 
over-view of the field of adult education, 
discovered that each year three million 
adults who were denied for one reason 
or another entrance to the formal full- 
time schools were enrolling in the vari- 
ous commercial correspondence courses; 
that they were annually expending 
$72,000,000 in fees and tuitions—more 
money than is paid for similar purposes 
to all the academies, colleges, univer- 
sities, and professional schools in the 
entire country. 

They found that over 150,000 adults 
were grouped together in the class in- 
struction offered by the University Ex- 
tension departments, and that probably 
100,000 more were receiving personal 
instruction through correspondence, 

They found that almost numberless 
agencies, public, and commercial were 
offering maturity educational opportuni- 
ties missed in earlier years; that in- 
struction of various sorts and of vary- 
ing merit is being given to literally mil- 
lions in continuations schools, vocational 
schools, night schools, and various other 
adult educational agencies. 

While the Corporation has refused to 
give out any estimate of the number en- 
rolled by all these agencies, and while 
no one will probably vouch for the defi- 
nite figures, some who have studied the 
problem assert that ten or eleven million 
adults are seeking an education—nearly 
10% of the total population of the coun- 
try. 

The institution with which I am con- 
nected, the Milwaukee Public Library, 
some three years ago, sensing something 
of the situation and desiring to cooper- 
ate in the movement, made a serious ef- 
fort to aggregate the adult educational 
movement in Milwaukee. We found that 
27 different agencies were offering defi- 
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nite and regular instruction to workers 
who were able to attend only part-time 
classes; that over 43,000 were registered 
for this instruction; that, as estimated, 
18 to 20,000 more were receiving in- 
struction by correspondence; that the 
total number exceeded 10% of the pop- 
ulation and was nearly equal to the 
number in attendance at the regular 
graded schools of the city. 

The instruction offered the groups 
varied from that of an elementary char- 
acter for the recently arrived foreign 
born to the graduate work in metallurgy 
offered by the University to a group of 
six engineers regularly employed in Mil- 
waukee’s industrial concerns. 

Here is adult education’s challenge to 
librarianship;—here in these hundreds 
of mentally hungry adults with a serious 
educational purpose in mind. 

Not one of the 27 agencies in Milwau- 
kee of which I spoke has any library for 
its students. Practically no effort had 
been made by any of them to supply 
books with which to supplement the in- 
struction. Not one of the 63,000 regis- 
trants in Milwaukee had any special ac- 
cess to what was essential to him for 
collateral and reference reading. Book 
facilities were not simply inadequate— 
they were non-existent. The same con- 
ditions exist in all cities. 

May I say in passing that the absence 
of an atmosphere calculated to stimu- 
late mental processes seems to me to be 
the adult education registrant’s greatest 
handicap as compared to the student 
taking full time work in residence. 

There is not only the unavoidable 
limited associations with fellow students 
and with instructors, but there is this 
lack of library opportunity—I, for one, 
can hardly conceive of educational 
growth in one who has no opportunity 
of browsing among books. 

The library of a university which of- 
fers extension courses probably owes a 
duty to the non-resident student which 
is not in any sense secondary to its duty 
to the resident student if the university 
holds itself out as furnishing full and 
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complete educational opportunity to the 
non-resident. 

State libraries and state library com- 
missions each has its own responsibility. 

But the public library which purports 
to be in a position to furnish all kinds 
of books to all kinds of people—from 
the picture book delivered to the young 
child to the technical treatise furnished 
to the highly trained engineer—has in 
these thousands a clientele to whom they 
owe a high duty. 

The Commission on Adult Education 
has come to some very definite conclu- 
sions, founded upon a close observation 
of what has been and can be done. 


1—In every library there must be a 
so-called “Reader’s Adviser” who is not 
only the ordinary librarian behind the 
desk but one who is a friend and coun- 
sellor—a person who must sympatheti- 
cally study the capabilities and the 
needs of the adult who seeks mental edu- 
cational assistance. Such an adviser is 
a mental physician who first makes a 
careful diagnosis of the patient, inquires 
as to his education, his reading capabil- 
ities, and his purposes, and then writes 
out a prescription intended specially for 
him and calculated both to meet his 
needs and to attract his attention and 
interest. Such a mental prescription so 
written is as superior to a printed list 
handed out to the reader as is the 
skilled physician’s carefully compounded 
prescription superior to some proprie- 
tary medicine advertised as a panacea 
suited to everybody’s needs. 


2—Every library should be a bureau 
of information containing a full card 
index of every agency open to adults 
and part-time students, with a definite 
description of every course offered, time 
and place given, the character of the 
student for whom it is intended, and 
charges and conditions of registration— 
a bureau of information well advertised 
so that any one who has the faintest 
ambition to educate himself can from 
this central point secure all the informa- 
tion which he needs. 

8—In every community there are cer- 
tain agencies, be they continuation 
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schools, labor colleges, Y. M. C. A,, 
Knights of Columbus, or other agencies, 
in none of which will it be found that 
any provision has been made for the use 
of books by those registered. In each of 
these it will be often possible to deposit 
a small collection of books; each can: be 
visited by representatives of the library; 
each instructor can generally be induced 
to bring his entire group to the library 
at least once so that they can secure a 
full understanding of the library’s re- 
sources; practically every member of 
every visiting group can then and there 
be registered as a borrower and a per- 
sonal contact established so that he will 
not quit the library when he quits the 
class. 

4—If it is humanly possible, every 
agency offering instruction should be 
given an opportunity to give that in- 
struction in some club room of the li- 
brary itself so that the student can se- 
cure his books upon the same evening 
as he gets his instruction. 

5—The boys and girls just out of 
school. Every library can also make a 
very definite effort to get into contact 
with the boy or girl about to leave 
school in order to convince him that 
when the doors of the schoolroom are 
closed upon him he will find the library 
door open and be encouraged to continue 
his education through the library’s re- 
sources. 

It is up to us to discharge this plain 
duty. We have the same obligation to 
supply these adult students with reading 
matter that we have to cooperate with 
the graded schools and high schools of 
the country. It is even a higher duty 
since many of these adults must depend 
upon the library for instruction and help 
much as a child depends upon his teach- 
ers and the schools. 

In all the years of library activity 
there never before has been such an op- 
portunity to justify our existence, to 
demonstrate our usefulness, and to com- 
mand public acknowledgment of the fact 
that a well-supported public library is 
an absolutely essential educational 
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agency hardly second to the graded and 
high schools themselves. 


Following Mr. Dudgeon’s address the 
drive around Kenosha was thoroughly 
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enjoyed. A stop was made at each 
branch and many questions asked of the 
librarian in charge. 

Luncheon was served at the Kenosha 
Woman’s Club. 





THE ART OF READING 


(Some Excerpts from Dr. E. Burns Martin’s address at the Wisconsin Library Association) 


Thursday Afternoon 

I count myself very fortunate to have 
a place on this program here today. I 
like books and I like folks who like 
books! Hence this is a very congenial 
place for me. I am glad too, that our 
church has the opportunity of extending 
to you this hospitality, for I should like 
to have it well understood that we be- 
lieve that culture is in no sense inimical 
to religion. It is a base calumny, that 
old statement which was current some 
years ago, that “ignorance is the mother 
of devotion”. Quite the opposite is true, 
and certainly in this year of grace, 1926, 
the free library, the public school and 
the church of the lighted mind form a 
triumvirate which does more for the 
home than any other. 

I presume one would qualify Car- 
lyle’s definition of a university as “a 
collection of books” by an _ insistence 
upon the place and potency of cultured 
personality. But I am equally sure that 
these great collections of books supply 
for many of us, in that deathless phrase 
of Milton’s “The true life blood of mas- 
ter spirits”. It is a poor community in- 
deed, in our day, that does not have its 
public library, but it is a foolish one 
which, having such resources at hand 
and such fine and willing ministers of 
culture as you librarians, does not avail 
itself to the very utmost of these fine 
facilities. Of course I belong to that 
company, though with me there is no 
commercial motive, who insist that a 
man ought to buy a book a week. But I 
do not forget that there are many books 
which the individual cannot afford to 
buy, and the public library does great 
service in serving a whole community 
with real pleasure which they offer 
“without money and without price”. 


Sometimes I think that everybody in 
America reads, and yet few have really 
mastered the art of reading. I need not 
say to you professional workers with 
people and books that few people really 
know how to get “the dainties that are 
hid in a book”. Fewer still know the 
sheer delights of desultory reading. I 
wonder if we have not made too much 
of quantity and rather too little of 
quality. 


About a year ago a friend of mine 
made an investigation of the kind of 
magazine that was being generally read 
at the news stands in the depots and the 
elevated news stalls in Chicago. You 
may have seen the report. It was a ter- 
rible revelation of the cheap and com- 
mon and even sensual and salacious kind 
of stuff which is current. One of the 
teachers of our public schools of Keno- 
sha made a graph of the reading of the 
children in her building (the Vocational 
School) which I have here at hand. 
Here are the figures: 


117 read “True Story” 

50 “The American Magazine” 
45 “Romance” 

26 “Dream World” 

26 “Ladies Home Journal’ 
24 “Saturday Evening Post” 
20 “Pictorial Review” 

19 “Liberty” 

12 “Secrets” 

“True Detective’ 

“I Confess” 

“Literary Digest” 
“Everybody’s” 
“Delineator” 
“Cosmopolitan” 

“Love Stories” 

“Cupid Dreams” 
“Physical Culture” 
“Marriage” 

“Mentor” 

“Hot Dog” 
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It shows a survey of 250 girls between 
14 and 18 years of age in our Vocational 
School. One hates to think that this 
represents in any sense a cross section 
of our American intellectual life. I do 
not believe that it is. But the facts are 
we have come to an age when libraries 
and schools need more to teach the art 
of reading and to cultivate taste in it 
than to supply that curiosity about life 
which satisfies itself in pouring over the 
pages of the periodical press, surcharged 
as they are with morbid, salacious and 
poisonous printed matter. 

Sometimes I wish that much of our 
newspaper print were left in the pulp, 
or by some work of grace of a cultivated 
moral conscience, were converted into 
books and periodicals more worth while. 
I realize the value of the daily press, 
but hate to believe that the average man 
spends twice or thrice the time on it 
that he should. Why not read the news- 
paper standing up? It would then get 
quite all the time it deserves. And why 
spend so much on magazines when that 
same money invested in great books 
would repay so much larger and more 
satisfactory dividends? I have no com- 
plaint against reading the better reviews 
and the literary magazines or the trade 
journals with their splendid practical 
values, but I am holding a brief in be- 
half of real literature as against the 
kind of stuff over which people brood 
and flatter themselves that because they 
have read much they have acquired the 
art of reading or have read well. 

I am sure that you librarians are in 
hearty accord with this plea, and I may 
have no doubt that each of you could 
cite a great number of “horrible ex- 
amples” to give point and pertinence to 
what I am saying. I take it that one of 
the chief functions of the librarian is to 
cultivate good taste, and I have been 
particularly gratified at the fine record 
which has been made by our own local 
staff in cultivating this taste for the bet- 
ter books and endeavoring to dissuade 
our young folks especially from the per- 
usal of those books which obviously have 
small interest and smaller worth. I am 
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convinced that the eager curiosity of 
youth and the desire for intellectual food 
on the part of maturer life can be di- 
rected and trained and that in many 
cases many of these children who were 
shown in the Vocational School graph 
and the others who feed their minds on 
magazines of the “True Story” type, are 
really more sinned against than sinning. 

This hunger for books is the prime 
essential, the very sine qui non of cul- 
ture. It reminds me of that quaint story 
of the Englishman who knew no way to 
entertain his friends like feasting them, 
and appreciating the difficulties of sat- 
isfying those who had already over 
eaten or whose appetites were jaded, he 
added to his quaint invitation this still 
queerer word “come ’ungry”! Many of 
us may confess to an almost unsatiable 
appetite, like the growing boy who stops 
eating only for sheer lack of capacity, 
but who does not lose his taste for the 
delectable food, so we give over for a 
time our reading, but always “come back 
’ungry”. The love of books, based prob- 
ably on intellectual curiosity but trained 
and developed, is absolutely essential if 
one is to have the “art of reading”. It 
furnishes the urge to the effort required. 
It is the lure that leads one on. 

Now all of this is because of what 
books do for us. You know very well, 
but let me make four or five statements 
and suggest some illustrations. You can 
add to them many many others, I am 
sure, 

First of all, books make one (in Sir 
John Herschel’s phrase) a “denizen of 
all nations, a contemporary of all ages”. 

I have spoken of Shakespeare. Think 
for a moment of the service of Shake- 
speare in this regard, or in the field of 
fiction consider the novels of, for ex- 
ample, the great Russian school of nov- 
elists, and certainly in biography and 
history these points are well taken, for 
example Wells’ “Outline of History” or 
“Beacon Lights of History”. 

Now second, books lend universality 
to experience. 

Illustration: Bok’s “Americanization”, 
Bradford’s “Damaged Souls”, ete. 
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Third, they bring the word to us and 
deliver us from provincialism. 

Illustrations: Books on world govern- 
ment and politics; Travel books. 

Fourth, they enable us to share in the 
treasures of the ages. 

Recall the story of Edison reading 
“all them books”. I myself had a simi- 
lar experience as alad. And to this day 
I am so great a lover of real books that 
I feel much like Charles Lamb who used 
reverently to bow his head before he es- 
sayed the reading of a fine book and 
said “For what we are about to receive 
make us duly thankful’. 

I take it that you librarians under- 
stand how, in this day, books are indis- 
pensable to the highest culture, and that 
most educated men are book lovers. 
Successful men continue as students and 
intelligent readers of them. This is cer- 
tainly true in my own profession. 
(Comments on successful ministers who 
are book men, and of personal habit of 
much reading not only from the sense of 
pleasure but actual necessity.) 





Miss Fanny Butcher of the Chicago 
Tribune, editor of the Book page then 
gave a talk on the Modern Novel. She 
began with the statement “Today is the 
seed of tomorrow and the harvest of 
yesterday.” She sketched the growth of 
the modern novel, from Tom Jones to 
the present. The first step in modernism 
was taken when questions began to be 
asked, and authors began to find stories 
in the simple life about them. She 
spoke of the merits of Galsworthy, 
Wells, Arlen, Bennet and others. The 
modern novel revels in complete disillu- 
sionment. 





Miss Mary K. Reely of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission spoke of New Biog- 
raphy and Travel Books. Some of the 
books she spoke of are as follows. 

Lord Grey’s Twenty-Five years 
House Intimate letters of Colonel House 

Perhaps too carefully edited and se- 

lected. 
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Bower Hamilton and Jefferson 
A good survey and a good candidate 
for the Pulitzer Prize. 


Guiney Letters; with a preface by 
Agnes Repplier 
Composed entirely of letters, would 
be improved if more biographical mate- 
rial, 


Krutch Edgar Allan Poe, a study in 
genius 
An important literary study. Matches 
up with modern novel. 


Sandburg Lincoln 
A good biography with a great human 
interest. 


Abbott Life of Howard Pyle 
Pennell My life as an illustrator 
Scudder ‘ Modeling my life 
Russell Julia Marlowe 

Damrosch My musical life 

Van Loon Tolerance 

Durant Story of philosophy 
Bowen Growing up with a city 


There is much of early Chicago in 
this book. It covers the history of Chi- 
cago from the time it was Fort Dear- 
born to present day time. It is a good 
companion to “Twenty years at Hull 
House.” Also Wright’s My New York. 


Pruette G. Stanley Hall 

Though called “a biography of a 
mind” the author has produced a sym- 
pathetic study of the man. The first 
chapter is good to read aloud to high 
school boys. 


Love Rise and fall of Jesse James 

Has a sociological value and a psy- 
chological value. Shows the crime wave 
of earlier years. 


Edib Memoirs of Halide Edib 

The memoirs of a famous Turkish 
feminist and reformer. Among _ the 
books of Travel which Miss Reely men- 
tioned are the following. 


Quin Beautiful Canada 

Laughlin So you’re going to England 
Collins Travel charts and travel chats 
Coudenhove My African neighbors 
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Rossman Black Sunlight 
Beebe Arcturus Adventure 





Thursday Evening 

On Thursday evening the Trustees of 
the Gilbert M. Simmons Library had a 
very great treat for us in the concert 
given at the Central School by the Lyric 
Male Chorus of Milwaukee of which 
Alfred Hiles Bergen is Director and 
Arthur Arneke, Accompanist. It was 
exceedingly good and was appreciated 
by all who stayed to hear it. 

The concert was preceded by a ban- 
quet at the Elks Club. The beautiful 
decorations of the banquet hall, a boun- 
tiful feast, and the pervading friendly 
spirit of our Kenosha hosts combined to 
make this a memorable occasion. 

For both the banquet and the concert 
the members of the Association were the 
guests of the Library Board of the Gil- 
bert M. Simmons Library of Kenosha. 





Friday Morning 
Business Meeting 


The 35th annual business meeting of 
the Wisconsin Library Association was 
held in the auditorium of the Woman’s 
Club. 

The president, Miss Helen Mathews, 
opened the meeting. 

The reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting was dispensed with. 

Letters were read from Racine, Eau 
Claire and Green Bay extending invita- 
tions for our next annual meeting to be 
held at one of these places. 

Miss Florence Day moved that a ris- 
ing vote be taken to decide our place of 
meeting. Seconded and carried. Racine— 
0; Eau Claire—18; Green Bay—34. 

Miss Margaret Biggert, chairman of 
the nominating committee, gave the fol- 
lowing report: 

President—Lydia K. Cates, Janesville 

Vice-President—Louise Schoenleber, 
Milwaukee 

Treasurer—Amy Anderson, Stevens 
Point 

Secretary—Lelia Janes, Fond du Lac 
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It was voted by the Association that 
the report of the nominating committee 
be accepted and that the officers named 
be declared elected. 

Miss Nunns moved that we do not 
give any sum to the A.L. A. fund as a 
donation. Seconded. 

A discussion followed after which 
Miss Nunns withdrew her motion. She 
then moved that we give the sum of 
$25.00 to the A.L.A. fund. Seconded 
and carried. 

Mr. Dudgeon moved that each give a 
free will offering as we leave, to the 
A.L.A. fund. Seconded and carried. 
There was $50.00 raised for above fund; 
see treasurer’s report appended. 

The matter of paying the railroad 
fare of members of the Certification 
Board was then discussed. Mr. Lester 
explained that the $1.00 fee is only for 
the operating fund and cannot be used 
for expenses of members. 

Miss Nunns moved that the W. L. A. 
pay the traveling expenses of the Certi- 
fication Board. Seconded and carried. 

Miss Mary A. Smith, chairman of the 
Certification Committee gave her report; 
see copy appended. 

Miss Olsen made a motion that the 
recommendations be accepted as read. 
Seconded. Discussion from the floor 
followed. Miss Olsen then withdrew 
her motion. 

Mr. Dudgeon made a motion that the 
Certification Committee be continued 
and print such information as they ob- 
tain, from time to time and that Execu- 
tive Committee be asked to make a spe- 
cial effort to bring it before W.L.A. 
meetings. Seconded and carried. 

Miss Ada McCarthy, chairman of the 
Interim Committee not being at the 
meeting, Miss L. M. Borresen read a 
statement. 

Miss Stearns moved that the members 
of this committee file with the secretary 
all of the material at hand and that the 
committee be discharged. Seconded and 
carried. 

Miss Stearns moved that a copy of the 
resolution passed be sent to Interim 
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Committee of the Legislature. Seconded 
and carried. 
The meeting adjourned. 
Nathalie H. Scribner, Secretary. 





Treasurer’s Report 





Receipts 
Balance 1025 ...........--..- $257.62 
Dues for 1926 _- 269.00 
Contribution to A.L, A. ~----- 50.00 
WOR ccesenceseeessesee $576.62 
Disbursements 

Printing, stationery, postage, 
binding, and misc, -------- $26.53 

Executive Committee meeting 
OD  cceicereweetoueeee ese 88.54 

Certification Board meetings 
i RC) cteamenesnceeusetewus 24.60 
A. tA MENS eet cccoees 14.75 
Expenses for speakers ~.------ 205.00 
A.L. A. Anniversary Fund -.-. 175.00 
$384.42 
Balance on hand ____----- 192.20 
NE oo $576.62 





The Group Meeting for librarians of 
smaller libraries was held under the 
leadership of Florence E. Dunton, libra- 
rian of the Antigo Public Library. The 
following subjects were discussed: 


Celebration of the A. L.A. fiftieth an- 
niversary in the library according 
to suggestions sent out from head- 
quarters; 

Weeding out the book collection and 
use made of discarded books; 

Adult education, and use of “Reading 
With a Purpose” series and other 
lists; 

Service offered to libraries by Travel- 
ing Library Department, Miss Long; 

Circulation statistics; 

Lack of books and other material in 
our libraries which would be of cur- 
rent interest to the laboring man, 
touching his social and economic 
problems. 
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Children’s Section met with Miss Nora 
Beust in charge. There were four pres- 
ent. 

The different aids to the selection of 
children’s books was discussed. 

The teaching of children in grades in 
the use of the library and the best 
method of doing this was thoroughly 
talked over. A very good outline was 
given by the Madison Children’s Libra- 
rian, Miss Mary A. Ayres. 

She suggested the use of “Adventures 
of a Book” published by Pittsburgh for 
an aid in gaining the proper behavior of 
youngsters in the library. 

Miss Beust spoke of the “Little Black 
Sambo” just published by Whitman and 
the fact that it is not up to standard as 
yet. 





The President, Miss Helen Mathews 
of Depere, and the Secretary, in behalf 
of the Wisconsin Library Association, 
both sent a brief letter of appreciation 
for the very royal manner in which the 
members were entertained while in Ke- 
nosha. Everything possible was done to 
make the meeting a success and the 
splendid cooperation of the Kenosha Li- 
brarian was appreciated by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 





Minutes of the Executive Committee for 
the Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting 
of the W.L. A. at Kenosha 


A meeting of the executive committee 
was held in the University Woman’s 
Club on Friday, April 16, 1926 at 2 P.M. 
at Milwaukee. Miss Helen Mathews, 
Miss Nellie McAlpin, Miss Miriam 
Tompkins, Miss Cora Frantz and Mrs. 
Nathalie H. Scribner, Miss Nora Buest, 
the retiring Secretary were present. 

The reading of the minutes of the last 
regular meeting was dispensed with. 

The date of the Annual meeting to be 
— at Kenosha was set for Sept. 15-17, 

926. 

Tentative plans were made for the 
program for the September meeting of 
the W.L.A. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

NATHALIE H. SCRIBNER, Secretary. 


Executive Committee: 
— Helen Mathews, De 
ere 
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Vice President—Miss Miriam Tomp- 


kins, Milwaukee 
Treasurer—Miss Nellie McAlpin, 


Beloit 
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Secretary—Nathalie H. Scribner, 
Merrill 

Retiring Secretary — Miss 
Buest, La Crosse 


Nora 





REPORT OF CERTIFICATION COMMITTEE 


The Certification Committee have tried 
to find out as accurately as possible just 
how well the certification law has been 
obeyed in Wisconsin up to August 1926. 

This law was passed in 1921 to go 
into effect on Jan. 1, 1923. It then af- 
fected every full time library appoint- 
ment in all public libraries, except city 
of the first class. We have had three 
-and one half years of its workings. 
This law was obtained by the efforts 
of the Wisconsin Library Association, 
supported by the Wisconsin Library 
Commission. There was no opposition 
to it by librarians as it was going 
through the legislature. It really was 
of much significance that Wisconsin pub- 
lic library librarianship was so solidly 
behind it and worked for it. We can, 
truthfully, say it was an effort of Wis- 
consin librarianship to raise the stand- 
ard of that librarianship. 

As you have studied the statistic 
tables given you, you have probably 
formed some idea of the loyalty of Wis- 
consin librarians to Wisconsin law. 
Have you felt a sense of loyalty or dis- 
loyalty most apparent? Is this librari- 
anship that is lacking in loyalty to its 
own created law, an advancing libra- 
rianship of which Wisconsin can be 
proud? Possibly there are so many new 
people entering the work in three and 
one half years that they are either igno- 
rant of what the main body thought 
and still think about this law, or else 
belong to the modern type of individual 
who obeys the law just as it suits his 
convenience and his pocket-book. Is it 
worth while to find out whether it has 
been wilfulness or carelessness that has 
led to this high per cent of neglect of 
law? Did we overestimate the type of 
individual we thought this law affected? 
Have assistants in larger libraries been 


putting it over as the chairman of the 
committee can testify for one library? 
Have head librarians been ready to ig- 
nore law? Have the library boards 
really understood the law? Did we have 
too high opinion of the sound public 
opinion we thought was represented by 
those boards? 

Have the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission workers done all they might 
have done to create respect for this law? 
They are the ones who come most in 
touch with the smaller libraries. What 
per cent of these workers’ time as visit- 
ors is spent in libraries where the law 
seemed to have least regard paid to it? 

What are we going to do about the 
matter? Shall we join the bootlegging 
fraternity and openly defy the law? 
Shall we frankly face conditions and go 
to work, determined, as an Association, 
to do all in our power to create respect 
for this law and obedience to it, because 
we honestly believe in it lies the great- 
est possibilities of strengthening Wis- 
consin librarianship and thereby library 
service to Wisconsin people. 

We may easily learn the truth that 
the library profession has still much to 
learn of what profession really means. 
We do not yet seem to take seriously 
what many a high school student learns 
as a matter of routine in elementary 
sociology. 

May we take a short high school les- 
son this morning and consider those 
seven requisites that Ross in “Civic So- 
ciology” points out to our high school 
friend are the seven things necessary 
for a profession to be a profession. 
How about testing this association as a 
body of professional people by them? 

The seven requisites— 

1. Special knowledge or skill 
2. Instruction for imparting this 
knowledge or skill 
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3. A state examining and licensing 
board 

4. Organization of the practitioners 
into an association 

5. A code of professional conduct 

6. A committee on ethics to observe 
whether the code is being lived 
up to 

7. Means of punishing or expelling 
from the profession the prac- 
titioner who persists in violat- 
ing its standards 


How about ourselves and those last 
three points? 

In the light of what the tables of sta- 
tistics have disclosed and the commonly 
understood requisites for professional 
standards in a profession, your Com- 
mittee on Certification makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. That the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission keep a record of all new ap- 
pointments to public libraries, covered 
by the Certification law and record cer- 
tificate held at time of appointment. 

That the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion require that the grade of library 
certificate held by every librarian in a 
library appear on the annual report of 
that library, made to the Commission. 

2. That the Certification Committee 
be continued. 

That this committee make an annual 
report for each July to July year on the 
observance of the law in new appoint- 
ments during that year. 

That this committee make further in- 
vestigations in cities where the law has 
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not been obeyed since Jan. 1, 1923 and 
secure information as to reasons for its 
non-obedience and tabulate such reasons 
for the Association. 

That this committee make an effort to 
get in working relation with some or- 
ganization, interested in law enforce- 
ment in every city, where the record 
shows the local library board has failed 
to comply with the law, when making 
appointments in the public library of 
that city. 

That this committee introduce in time 
for action at the 1927 meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association an 
amendment or addition to Section 8 of 
the constitution of the Association to 
read as follows after the last word of 
that section, “Provided that all persons 
holding a library position, requiring a 
state library certificate, must present 
the required certificate for position held, 
in order to be eligible to membership. 
Any member of the association, taking 
a position for which he or she does not 
hold the required certificate, thereby, 
forfeits membership in the association. 
No person holding a license only shall 
be eligible to any office or serve on any 
committee. 

3. The Committee recommend full 
publication of this report and the sta- 
tistical tables in the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin. 

Committee— 
Mary A. Smith, 
Mary E. Corson, 
Nellie W. Kohli. 





STATISTICS PREPARED BY CERTIFICATION COMMITTEE OF 
WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Sources of Information 


A questionnaire was sent to all public 
libraries that appear in the 1924 Report 
of the Wisconsin Library Commission. 

Libraries were graded for statistic 
purposes according to grade of certifi- 
cate to be held by librarian in charge as 
required by the certification iaw. 


Grade 1—Cities of 8,000 population and 
over 
24—Total number of libraries 
24—Number that reported 
Grade 2—Cities of 4,000 to 8,000 popu- 
lation 
27—Total number of libraries 
26—Number that reported 
lander not reporting) 


(Rhine- 
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Grade 3—Cities of 2,000 to 4,000 popu- 
lation 
389—Total number of libraries 
386—Number reporting (Clintonville, 
Delavan and Richland Center not 
reporting) 


Grade 4—Cities below 2,000 population 
117—Total number of libraries 
84—Number reporting 


(Not reporting— 
Adams M 


anawa 
Amherst Mauston 
Augusta Milton Junction 
Bloomington Nekoosa 
Cambria North Freedom 
Cassville Oregon 

Colby Orfordville 
Delafield Pewaukee 
Glenwood Phillips 
Hartland Seymour 
Hayward Shiocton 
Hortonville Stone Lake 


Independence Tigerton 


Iron River Westby 
Juneau Williams Bay 
Kewaunee Winneconne 
La Valle 


Certification Records of Librarians 


Both head librarians and assistants 
appointed since Jan. 1, 1923. 

The names of all appointments, re- 
ported made since Jan. 1, 1923 were 
checked by the records of the Certifica- 
tion Board. The record from the Certi- 
fication Board files was given to the 
Certification Committee by Mr. C. B. 
Lester, Secretary of that Board. 

If the person had applied for a certi- 
ficate and long enough time had not 
elapsed for the Board to act upon the 
application, that person was yet counted 
in this report as certified. Those hold- 
ing licenses were also so counted. 

The following sheets give the record 
of observance of the Certification Law 
in appointments made in public libraries 
in the state, coming under the law. As 
is evident, the Certification Committee 
had full reports from most libraries of 
grades 1, 2 and 3 and from 71 per cent 
of the grade 4 libraries. The reports 
were, therefore, enough in number to 
give a fair record of the observance of 
this law. 

All members of the Certification Com- 
mittee were present in Madison, when 
these tables were compiled from the 
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questionnaires and from the files of the 
Certification Board. 

If any error has been made in these 
tables, the Certification Committee wish 
to be informed of such error. 


Report on Observation of Certification 
Law in Grade I Libraries 
Total No. 24 
Reported 24—of which 
3 report no appointments 
since Jan. 1, 1923 
21 check up as follows: 


No. of No. NOT holding 
appointments certificate 
Appleton .<icccs. 1 0 
REI ieee wa oes 3 .) 
po, ee 1 1 
IGE cdveeewanee 3 0 
Baw Claire ....<< 6 2 
Fond du Lac .... 4 4 
Green Bay ...... os 0 
Janesville ....... 2 0 
HGGGGGe .cccccccs 6 2 
Ee Croase ...cce 1 0 
MEG sic cecucs 13 1 
Manitowoc ...... 2 2 
Marinette ....... a 2 
EU co'ae eiraerae 1 1 
Oshkoeh ...ccics 5 2 
URN ca v's wad ees 23 9 
Sheboygan ...... 2 1 
BUNGEE ocicesc. 16 9 
Waukesha ....... 4 0 
Watertown ...... 1 0 
West Allis ...... 2 1 
102 37 = 36% 


In Grade 2 Libraries 
Total No. 27 
Reported 26—of which 
14 report no appointments 
since Jan. 1, 1923 
12 check up as follows: 


No. of No. NOT holding 
appointments certificate 
Baraboe ..cccccs 4 3 
Di OGG eects sacs 2 2 
Herttore «5 csicnns 1 0 
Kaukauna ....... 1 0 
INGGEEE das Cad waie 2 1 
oo ee 2 1 
GMM ~vevcisucnas 2 2 
Rice Lake ....... 2 0 
Stoughton ....... 3 3 
Two Rivers ..... 6 4 
Wauwatosa ..... 3 3 
Wisconsin Rapids 2 0 





30 19 = 63% 
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In Grade 3 Libraries 


Total No. 39 
Reported 36—of which 
22 report no appointments 
since Jan. 1, 1923 
14 check up as follows: 





No. of No. NOT holding 
appointments certificate 
Burlington ...... 2 z 
Edgerton ........ 1 0 
EEGPIROR. asiscs's 0:0 1 0 
Jefferson ........ z 0 
Ladysmith ...... 3 2 
Tanecaster .... +s. 2 0 
Dreilieville ...<000- 2 1 
No. Fond du Lac 1 0 
PiyMouth ...00.0% 1 1 
Port Washington 2 1 
Shawano ........ 2 0 
SEOMICY 2c cvcvcce 1 a 
Tomahawk ...... 1 0 
WORUR: c0555065% 3 3 
23 10 = 438% 


In Grade 4 Libraries 


Total No. 117 
Reported 84—of which 
40 report no appointments 
since Jan. 1, 1923 
44 check up as follows: 
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No. of No. NOT holding 
appointments certificate 

AisoOMA. 2625068 0% 2 1 
Boscobel ......+- 1 0 
BrOndon ..00<s.00< 2 2 
Cedarburg ..... 2 2 
CORRGOR: x0600005 1 1 

FOR BOYS 


Hidden Titles Discovered 


Contests based on the story of Oberon, 
Otherwise Bill, were extremely popular 
this summer in libraries which ordered 
reprints of the story published in the 
June Bulletin. 

Galesville issued one of the booklets 
to each child entering the contest, and 
an hour’s time was allowed each con- 
testant in which to find and mark the 
titles. The use of the catalogs and book 
shelves was permitted as an aid. A 
prize was given to the girl identifying 
the most titles (66). This winner then 


No. of No. NOT holding 
appointments certificate 
DATIeR: 6:6 <ec008e4 4 4 
Darlington ...... 1 1 
Duran .ccescvee 2 2 
Mast TOF ..2:0:0< & 1 
THKHOPN: 6.0 0:000:06:0 i 1 
Paeirehild § «isc 1 1 
Fennimore ...... z 0 
Hillsboro. ...0c00 2 2 
SUGNIOR <5 605005 2 2 
Johnson Creek ... 1 1 
Lake Mills ...... 1 0 
ere 1 1 
MOTION: «<s:5:0<.0-6:0% 3 3 
po): re 1 0 
Merrimac .6cccss 2 2 
MIGBINES. ..6.0:0:5:0:00 1 0 
Mukwonago ..... 1 0 
|: 4 1 
OBiHeld 2 .sccsis 1 0 
Oconto Falls 3 3 
PRS. <a.tiesse saws 1 1 
oo Mee eer ee pe 1 0 
PAIGE. 666 ceve 2 2 
Pardeeville ...... 2 0 
Plainfield «002.0 3 3 
Prescott ...06000 1 0 
TID TAKS «20006 2 2 
BAO: ai sews gisenes 1 1 
Rochester ....... 2 2 
Sauk City «cscce 1 0 
BURSA cies earews 1 1 
Springbrook ..... 1 1 
Sun Prairie ..... a 1 
TROTD  o.0\0:0:s 0.0-0:0'6 2 1 
TO ca cdveesense 1 1 
Waunakee ...... 2 2 
Weyauwega ..... 1 6 
Wittenberg ...... 2 2 
Wonewoc ....... 2 2 
67 64=80% 
AND GIRLS 


and the one getting the next number of 
titles were allowed to choose sides, and 
these two teams then competed in tell- 
ing the largest number of authors of the 
titles. Little blue ribbon bows were 
given to each member of the winning 
team. Again sides were chosen and a 
pink bow was pinned on each member of 
the side having read the greatest num- 
ber of books represented by the titles. 
One result of this contest was a call for 
the books which they had not read by 
those who took part. 

In Menasha the contest covered ten 
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days. It had been announced in the 
daily paper that a copy of the Hidden 
Title story would be given to the first 
fifty children calling for them. These 
fifty then competed in the contest. Dur- 
ing the ten days the children were busy 
identifying titles. There were some af- 
ternoons when a few girls literally “read 
the shelves” in an effort to win; this 
probably accounts for the fact that the 
girls had more titles properly under- 
scored than the boys, but then there 
were more girls entered. Four prizes 
were awarded, first and second to both 
girls and boys. Names of the winners 
were placed on the library bulletin board 
and published in the daily paper. 

The Appleton Public Library used the 
pamphlets in two ways: first, for the 
younger children who read the story and 
found it much to their liking. It 
piqued their interest in the books with 
which they were familiar. The older 
boys and girls readily found the familiar 
titles and were interested in identifying 
the unfamiliar. The booklets were 
loaned to any child at the library who 
wished to try the puzzle. No child 
knew all, but some had as many as 68 
correct titles. Reading the story brought 
to the children’s attention hitherto un- 
known and attractive titles. They in- 
variably said, I am going to get “this 
one” and “that one”. “Thus the story 
has been a stimulus to our library,” 
writes Mrs. Harriman, children’s libra- 
rian. 

In Barron Mrs. Anderson gave the 
copies of the story to the children asking 
for them. The children were then asked 
to bring in lists of the titles which they 
found. The fact that all of the titles 
were not to be found in the library made 
the puzzle harder and somewhat more 
interesting for the children. Mrs. 
Anderson writes that all enjoyed it very 
much. 

The Durand Free Library did not 
make use of the story this summer, but 
plans to do so through the winter. 

In Milwaukee, Miss Davidson will use 
the story with particular groups in class 
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rooms this winter with the interested 
cooperation of the teachers. 

In Janesville, Miss Moeser reports 
that the results of the summer reading 
based on the Hidden Title story were 
ever so interesting and satisfactory. A 
prize of a book was awarded to Mary 
Louise Freyermuth, a seventh grade stu- 
dent, who correctly identified sixty-eight 
titles. The number of correct and wrong 
titles and the quality of the reviews 
written about the books was taken into 
consideration. The contest stimulated 
reading among the children, discovering 
titles for them which they did not notice 
before. 

In Beloit the Oberon story will be used 
for a project during Children’s Book 
Week. 

The Stephenson Public Library of 
Marinette used a variation of this con- 
test idea by having its own Hidden 
Title story, a much longer story than 
Oberon, Otherwise Bill. This story was 
published in sections in the Thursday 
evening paper, and the children eagerly 
watched for the next installment of the 
story. During the week the children 
were allowed to bring in lists of the 
titles they had been able to identify in 
the story of the preceding Thursday. 
Each child then went to the catalog and 
located the author of the titles which 
they had identified. The contest lasted 
for six weeks, and as there was a gain 
of three hundred volumes in the circu- 
lation during that time it seems certain 
that this difference was due to the con- 
test. In addition to the interest in 
identifying the titles the children had 
splendid practice in using the catalog. 
There were forty names on the honor 
roll, and thirteen children entirely fin- 
ished the contest. 

Mayville, North Fond du Lac, Beloit, 
Evansville, Janesville, Columbus and 
Green Bay also ordered copies of the 
story, but no report of their use has been 
received. 

Outside of Wisconsin, requests for 
copies of the story were received from 
Alabama, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Mas- 
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sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Vermont, West Virginia, Wyo- 
ming and from Hawaii. 


Inexpensive Books 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
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Washington, D. C. has issued a mimeo- 
graphed list of eighty-three titles, rang- 
ing in price from 48¢ to $1.08, of good 
titles useful for children of ages varying 
from eight to sixteen. The H. R. Hunt- 
ting Company has also issued this sum- 
mer a list of Books for Young Readers 
at Low Cost. Both of these lists will 
help to stretch the library dollar for the 
children’s department. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Libraries and Per Capita Intelligence 


A Fresh Analysis of Cultural Statistics 
from the A.L. A. 


For our youth of America there ex- 
ists today an investment of nearly 
$6,000,000,000 in facilities for formal 
education, in textbooks, in buildings, in 
machinery and equipment. What is the 
return upon this huge investment, as an 
index of the national culture of the 
American people? 

A study of the available statistics 
shows that altho the American system 
of formal education offers an opportu- 
nity to all, it actually produces the fol- 
lowing results among an average group 
of 100 children of school age: 


86 are not attending school at all. 

54 are attending public elementary 
school. 

7 are attending public high school. 

3 are in public night school, vocational 
school, etc. 

Only 2 enter college or university. 


Yet public school education represents 
that maxiraum organized education open 
to the people. It reaches but 64% of 
the youth of America. Even this 64% 
does not, on the average, receive a com- 
plete public school education; their aver- 
age is seven and one half years. College 
and university education reaches but 2%. 

In a democracy educated intelligence 
seems scarcely less necessary in the fol- 
lowers than in the leaders. Upon edu- 


cation largely depends the future of our 
civilization, the trend of our institutions, 
the kind of society and the measure of 
its opportunities under which our sons 
and daughters and their children shall 
work and live. 

What other means are at hand which 
will give to our present and future citi- 
zens an understanding of life, prepare 
them to function as proficient individu- 
als, a task which formal education today 
only partly succeeds in doing? 

Aside from the influences of the home, 
the church, business, societies and clubs, 
the principal channels of education open 
to the American people are books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, moving pictures and 
the radio. 

Of these, the moving picture and the 
radio are largely recreational rather 
than educational. And altho magazines 
and newspapers are one of our most im- 
portant sources of education, they are 
of value chiefly to those who are already 
well begun on the path of education. 

It is books which seem to hold the pos- 
sibilities of widest usefulness. In them 
all the great aggregations of knowledge 
are embodied. All new learning eventu- 
ally finds its way into book form. They 
supply knowledge in units; they tell a 
whole story as no other medium can. 
And, most important of all, books can 
furnish, as no other agency, the mate- 
rials either for beginning an education 
or continuing one. 

If books could be brought within the 
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reach of all, together with some form of 
advice and guidance in ordering and cor- 
relating that knowledge, a real contri- 
bution to the present problem of na- 
tional education would be made. Is it a 
task for the American public library? 

The public libraries are free to all. 
They possess the organization and ex- 
perience for giving each individual the 
necessary guidance thru the various 
fields of knowledge. They hold the es- 
sential resources of book knowledge. 
And the library provides a path to edu- 
cation which need not exclude any other 
activity but which may accompany it, 
make it more valuable. 

There are, however, in the United 
States and Canada today nearly 50,000,- 
000 people, according to a recent survey, 
without access to public libraries. To 
bring the library system within reach of 
this group, and establish library con- 
tacts, to further the educations of the 
86% of our American boys and girls 
now out of school, would constitute an 
important step toward the goal of na- 
tional education. 

The American Library Association, a 
national advisory body of 6,800 libraries 
thruout the country, is engaged in a 
program both to create library facilities 
for these 50,000,000 people, and make 
the library a means to education to the 
American youth who do not or cannot 
attend public school. 

To achieve this end, the diffusion of 
knowledge thru free books, and the or- 
ganization of this knowledge thru li- 
brary guidance, a program of coopera- 
tion with every willing public and pri- 
vate agency has been begun. The Asso- 
ciation has placed the resources of 6,800 
American libraries at the disposal of 
State Library Boards, of Town, Village, 
County and City Committees on Educa- 
tion, and of all other agencies engaged 
in furthering public education. 

Yet the magnitude and far reaching 
importance of the work require the co- 
operation of all for its achievement. 
The American Library Association, 
whose headquarters are at 86 East Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, Illinois, therefore 
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asks the cooperation of business organ- 
izations, of Churches, Chambers of Com- 
merce, of School Boards, of institutions 
and clubs, indeed of every organization 
or individual who desires that a broad, 
free, growing intelligence be spread 
throughout America. PUBLISHERS’ 
WEEKLY, August 14, 1926. 


A Leaflet for Clubs 


“Suggestions for Year Round Pro- 
grams on Reading,” a leaflet prepared 
for the use of clubs, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, and churches, is now ready for 
distribution. It contains the dates of 
national holidays and special celebra- 
tions from September, 1926 to August, 
1927, and lists program topics appropri- 
ate for each season and occasion. 

Write for copies to send to officers of 
organizations in your city and to use for 
reference during the year. Order from 
the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 25 West 33rd Street, New York. 


Noted Names and Nations, Contributors 
to the Development of Libraries 


8,000 B.C. Assyro—Babylonia. 
Crete 
Egypt 
Cuneiform tablets of baked clay 
Papyrus manuscripts 


$,000 B.C. Library of Khufu (Cheops) 
builder of the Great Pyramid. 


1,800 B.C. Library of Rameses II, 
most noted libraries of ancient Egypt. 
Thoth, Lord of the hall of books, 
was one of the most respected of 
Egyptian deities. Women employees 
in his temple received equal salaries 
with those of men. 


668 B.C. Asur-banipal, Assyro-Baby- 
lonian king, assembled the royal li- 
brary at Nineveh. 

This library was classified and cata- 
loged, and seems to have been thrown 
open for the use of the king’s subjects. 
Thousands of these “books” are in the 
British Museum. 


605 B.C. Pisistratus, first library pa- 
tron of Greece, collected and edited 
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the poems of the Homeric cycle, and 
founded first important library of 
ancient Greece. 


884 B.C. Aristotle collected a notable 
library. He was compelled to hide it 
in a cave to keep it out of reach of the 
kings of Pergamum, antiquity’s most 
rapacious bibliomaniacs, 


825 B.C. Ptolemy Soter and later Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus founded the Alex- 
andrian library. At its most flourish- 
ing period, it was said by some author- 
ities to contain, including duplicates, 
as many as 700,000 volumes. Par- 
tially destroyed by fire, accidently 
however, during the conquest of the 
city by Julius Caesar, it was later 
partially replaced by “more than 200,- 
000 volumes” presented to Cleopatra 
by Mark Anthony when he conquered 
the kings of Pergamum and looted 
their library. Later entirely destroyed 
by Christian fanatics and Arab inva- 
sions. 


200 B.C. Library at Pergamum, whose 
kings were inveterate collectors, and 
were in the habit of acquiring all 
books within their reach by foul 
means or fair. One of the iargest and 
widest known of the libraries of the 
ancient world. 


100 B.C. Lucullus, first distinguished 
Roman collector of books. He gave 
free access of his library to all Ro- 
mans and Greeks. Pliny states that 
Pollio 46 B. C. founded the first public 
library at Rome, carrying out a plan 
of Julius Caesar, which was inter- 
rupted by his death, to establish pub- 
lic libraries throughout the Roman 
empire. Varro, with this idea in view, 
compiled a treatise on libraries and 
their development. Augustus, Mae- 
cenas, and other prominent Roman 
citizens were active in founding libra- 
ries. Pliny the Younger, anticipating 
Carnegie, gave one million sesterces 
to his home town in the provinces to 
build and maintain a library. The 
public library was a Roman innova- 
tion and institution. There were 28 
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public libraries in Rome during the 
period of the empire, about the fourth 
century A.D., and many private col- 
lections. 


Middle ages During this period, what 
manuscripts were spared by barbarian 
invaders, and numerous wars, were 
preserved in monasteries. Many mo- 
nastic libraries, notably the one at 
Canterbury, were destroyed by Danish 
raiders. The larger part of these 
treasures were dispersed or destroyed 
by the decrees of Henry VIII. 


740 A.D. Charlemagne was a lover of 
books and established several libraries. 


Renaissance libraries 
1450 A.D. The Medici family, particu- 
larly, Cosmo de Medici and Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, were keenly inter- 
ested in books and libraries. 
The Vatican and Palatine libraries 
date from the fifteenth century. 


University libraries 

1444. A.D. Cambridge university li- 
brary. 

1602 A.D. Bodleian library at Oxford 
university. 

1605 A.D. Biblioteca della Universita, 
at Bologna. 

1758 British Museum. Some of its col- 
lections are older than this. 


American libraries 

1638 Harvard College Library. 

1833 Petersborough, N. H. claims to 
have the first free public library in 
the United States which has continued 
continuously down to the present day. 

1848 Boston Public Library, for a long 
time the most representative large 
city library. 

1876 American Library Association 
formed. A notable date in library 
progress in the United States with 
portentous bearings on the libraries 
of the whole civilized world. “In 
1876, when the Association was 
formed, it had a membership of 55, 
today it has 8,000 adherents. In 1876 
there were 300 public libraries in the 
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United States and Canada, today 
there are 6,000. In 1876 the aggre- 
gate expenditure on public libraries 
was $518,000, today it stands at $37,- 
000,000. This enormous increase in 
the number of public libraries, and in 
the accompanying increase of expen- 
diture is due almost exclusively to the 
activity and influence of the Associa- 
tion.” 


The Modern World 


Jesse Lee Bennett, author of “What 
Books Can Do For You,” etc., launches 
on October 1st a monthly magazine, 
The Modern World. “The new maga- 
zine will seek to serve, to some degree, 
as an organ for the many movements 
concerned with the diffusion of non- 
nationalistic, non-partisan, non-sectarian 
and non-doctrinaire knowledge. It will, 
also, try to serve as a journal for the 
adult educational movement in America 
and thruout the world.” The address of 
the periodical is 331 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore. Subscription price $1.50. 


Children, the Magazine for Parents 


“Under the sponsorship of sixty emi- 
nent specialists in children’s health, edu- 
cation, and welfare, a new national 
periodical called CHILDREN, The Mag- 
azine for Parents, has just made its ini- 
tial appearance with an October issue. 
This magazine, it is announced by 
George J. Hecht, president of the Par- 
ents’ Publishing Association, New York 
under whose auspices it is issued, will 
have no propaganda purpose, being dedi- 
cated solely to mothers and fathers, for 
the sake of a new generation of normal 
intelligent and healthy children. In this 
it will have the active cooperation of the 
leading educational and child welfare 
agencies, private, public and governmen- 
tal. 

Among the editors of the new maga- 
zine are: 


Miss Julia C. Lathrop, former chief of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 

Angelo Patri, educator and author of 
books on child training, 
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Glenn Frank, president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 

Judge Ben. B. Lindsey of the juvenile 
court of Denver, Colo., 

Dr. Livingston Farrand, vice-president 
of the American Child Health Assn., 

Dr. Helen T. Woolley, director, Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare Research, 
Columbia University, 

James E. West, Chief Scout Executive, 

Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director of 
the Child Study Association of Amer- 


ica, 

Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, national di- 
rector, The Girl Scouts, and 

Dr. Bela Schick, discoverer of the Schick 
test for diphtheria. 


Explaining the reason for the issu- 
ance of the magazine, Mr. Hecht said: 
“There are magazines on the breeding of 
hogs and dogs, the growing of flowers, 
the refining of metals; there are maga- 
zines for laboring men, radio fans, bar- 
bers, beekeepers—for every trade and 
profession, except the greatest of all— 
parenthood. Billions of dollars are 
spent on schools; but practically noth- 
ing is spent to teach parents how to rear 
their children. Of 96,000 hours of a 
child’s life between the ages of five and 
sixteen, only 7,000 hours are spent in 
school; the other 90 per cent of the time 
is the parents’ responsibility. The new 
magazine will have nothing for children 
to read; it will consider with parents all 
the varied problems of bringing up chil- 
dren from crib to college.” 

Among the contents of the first issue 
of “CHILDREN,” which will be pub- 
lished monthly, are an article by Dr. 
Ernest R. Groves of Boston University 
entitled “Inside Tips for Fathers,” in 
which he says that fathers in American 
homes are contributing too little to fam- 
ily life and mothers are contributing 
too much; an article on “Salesmanship 
for Parents,” by Happy Goldsmith, 
which discusses the application of busi- 
ness psychology to the solution of home 
problems such as, for instance, inducing 
the child to eat spinach “because Red 
Grange and Jackie Coogan do”; a dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of permit- 
ting a not-too-strong boy to play foot- 
ball; an article by Dorothy Canfield 
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Fisher entitled “The Stuff Contentment 
is Made of;” and articles by Dr. Helen 
T. Woolley, Clara Savage Littledale, 
Robert E. Simon, Dr. Alfred F. Hess, 
and others. Address, Parents’ Publish- 
ing Association, Inc., 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Price per year $2.50. 
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Geographic and Harper’s 


We have the National Geographic 
Magazine 1914—date, unbound, also 
Harper’s Magazine vol. 31-60 or 75, 
bound, which we are willing any library 
should have for transportation charges. 

Address: Miss Nellie A. Loomis 

Librarian, Public Library 
Columbus, Wisconsin 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


As the Bulletin goes to press, the 
twenty-first class of the Library School 
has completed its registration, with 
thirty-eight in attendance. Of these 
eighteen are residents of Wisconsin, 
four of Indiana, three each of Iowa and 
Minnesota, two each of Illinois and Kan- 
sas, and one each of California, Colo- 
rado, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio and Tennessee; a total representa- 
tion of twelve states. 

Educationally, sixteen are college 
graduates, thirteen are seniors in the 
University of Wisconsin on the joint 
course basis, one other is of senior rank, 
five of junior, two of sophomore, one of 
freshman. The colleges and universities 
represented besides Wisconsin are, the 
universities of California, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, and Minnesota; Carroll, Grinnell, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Milwaukee-Downer, Milton, 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Radcliffe, Ripon, and Vassar Colleges. 

Seventeen members of the class have 
engaged in library work of various 
types, their experience varying from one 
to ten years. Nineteen of them have 
had opportunities for travel. 

The class list is as follows: 
Margaret Lucile Babcock, Milton, 

B. A. Milton College. 

Lillian L. Bruce, Marinette, Wis.; senior 
in the College of Letters and Science; 
two years assistant State Normal School 
Library, Oshkosh; three years librarian, 
High School and Junior College, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Madge Jean Collar, Merrill, Wis.; senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 


Wis., 


Esther Conner, Wabash, Ind.; three years 
Universities of Chicago and Wisconsin; 
one and one half years assistant, Fort 
Wayne and Allen County Library. 

Louva Marion Crane, Windom, Minn.; 
three years Macalester College. 

Alma Davis, Clear Lake, Iowa; senior in 
the College of Letters and Science; two 
years assistant, Mason City Public Li- 
brary. 

Leah Elizabeth Diehl, Madison, Wis.; 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Ruth Lynette Dougherty, 
B. A. Grinnell College. 
Dorothy Earl, San Diego, Calif., B. A. Uni- 
versity of California; five years assist- 

ant, San Diego Public Library. 

Frances Mary Foster, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
B. A. Ripon College; one year assistant 
Senior High School Library, Fond du 
Lac. 

Ethel L. Goff, Youngstown, Ohio, B.A. 
University of Michigan; summer session 
Library Science, University of Michi- 
gan; eight years librarian Wayne 
County Medical Library, Detroit; two 
years in school and college libraries. 

Elizabeth Alexander Gore, Sheffield, I11.; 
senior in College of Letters and Science. 

Ida Goshkin, Lafayette, Ind.; senior in 
College of Letters and Science. 

Esther C. Grob, Milwaukee, Wis., B.A. 
Milwaukee-Downer College; one year 
assistant, Milwaukee-Downer College 
Library; three years librarian Bay View 
High School Library, Milwaukee. 

Matilda Fredrika Hanson, Victor, Colo.; 
two years University of Colorado. 

Frances Amanda Heckman, Independence, 
Kans.; senior in College of Letters and 
Science; two years. student-assistant 
Christian College Library, Columbus, 
Mo. 

Neva Evelyn Holmes, Genoa City, Wis.; 
senior in College of Letters and Science. 

Kathryn Hornibrook, Marinette, Wis.; 
B. A. University of Wisconsin; one year 


Carroll, Iowa, 


it — - 
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teacher-librarian Mosinee High Schcol; 
two years assistant Superior Public 
Library. 

Genevieve Maurine Huff, Elwood, Ind.; 
one year Indiana University. 

Annis Jane Knights, Sandwich, Ill; one 
year De Kalb State Teachers’ College. 
Harriet Love, Independence, Kans., B. A. 

Vassar College. 

Margaret M. McIntosh, Viroqua, Wis.; 
B. A. University of Wisconsin. 

Ethel Malec, Madison, Wis.; senior in 
College of Letters and Science. 

Aune E. Martin, Ely, Minn.; two years 
Ely Junior College, 

Martha Brooks Merrell, Superior, Wis.; 
B. A. Radcliffe; one and one half years 
assistant Radcliffe College Library. 

Jane Morgan, Ladysmith, Wis.; two years 
Oshkosh Normal School; two years as- 
sistant Ladysmith, Public Library. 

Mrs. Alice Palmer Morris, Waukesha, 
Wis.; B.A. and B.O. Carroll College; 
seven years librarian Carroll College. 

Martha Jeanette Petty, Lancaster, Wis.; 
senior in College of Letters and Science. 
Sophomore honors. 

Myrl Poland, Cedar Falls, Iowa, B.A. 
Iowa State Teachers’ College; two years 
assistant Waterloo Public Library. 

Dorothy Jean Randall, Janesville, Wis.; 
senior in College of Letters and Science. 
Sophomore honors, 

Lois Margaret Ringo, Anderson, Ind.; 
two years De Pauw University; one 
year assistant Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary; three years High School libra- 
rian, Anderson, Ind.; two years assist- 
ant Anderson, Public Library. 

Grace Victoria Schoechert, De Forest, 
Wis.; senior in College of Letters and 
Science; one year apprentice Wisconsin 
Rapids Public Library. 

Mary Scott, Oshkosh, Wis.; senior in Col- 
lege of Letters and Science; two years 
High School librarian, Racine. 

Mary Catherine Shemorry, Williston, N. D., 
B. A. University of Minnesota; one year 
assistant State Teachers’ College, Minot, 
N. D. 

Helen Nora Sherrill, Charleston, N. C., 
B. A. North Carolina Coliege for Women. 

Katharine Wesson, La Crosse, Wis., B. A. 
University of Illinois; three years as- 
sistant La Crosse Normal School Li- 
brary. 

Mildred Jerene Wilder, Memphis, Tenn. 

Eda Alice Zwinggi, St. Peter, Minn., B. A. 
Gustavus Adolphus College: Course for 
teacher-librarians, University of Minne- 
sota. 


Alumni Notes 


Mrs. Ora Williams Green, ’09, is return- 
ing to library work, we are happy to say, 
and on September 7, reports to the South 
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Junior High School, Flint, Mich., as libra- 
rian. 

Anna A. Kosek, ’11, is associated with 
her sisters in a gift and novelty shop, 
2413 Walnut St., Milwaukee. 

Althea Warren, ’11, contributed an in- 
teresting study on “Style in present-day 
children’s books” to the April number of 
News Notes of California Libraries. 

Mrs. Frances Dukes Carhart, ‘’13, did 
special cataloging at Drake University, 
Des Moines, during the summer, on Miss 
Nethercut’s ('12) staff. 

Ferne L. Congden, '14, has resigned as 
cataloger of the Public Library, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., to serve as cataloger of the 
Municipal Reference Library, Milwaukee. 

Hileen M. Duggan, ’15, first assistant, 
Technical Division, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, has entered the University to finish 
work for her bachelor’s degree. 

Frances A. Hannum, ’15, librarian of the 
Racine Public Library, resigned in May 
and enters the University in September 
to complete work for her degree. 

Mrs. Claire Shadall Antonia, '15, who 
has been librarian of a Milwaukee branch 
library has resigned to enter upon social 
center work. She studied in New York 
City during the summer in preparation 
for the new work. 

Sirie M. Andrews, '16, was one of the 
contributors to the June number of the 
Elementary English Review, her article was 
“Vacation books”. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester B. Orr (Gladys M. 
Hook, ’17) announced the birth of a son 
on August 1, Edward Rawson Orr. 

Lillian S. Moehlman, ‘17, has been 
granted leave of absence from her posi- 
tion as cataloger, Madison Free Library, 
to serve as acting reference assistant for 
a year in the Library of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu. 

Helen S. Stevenson, ’17, in changing her 
residence to California, is temporarily in 
the cataloging department of the Pasa- 
dena Public Library. She was formerly 
cataloger of the Public Library, Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul M. Woodworth (Ruth 
H. Tobey, ’17) announced the birth of a 
son on July 14. 

Mary Keyes, ‘19, spent a number of 
weeks in European travel during the 
summer. Miss Keyes is cataloging assist- 
ant in the National City Bank, Wall St., 
New York. 

Esther Friedman Brayden, ‘21, has 
joined the staff of the Duluth Public Li- 
brary as reference room assistant. 

Grace A. F. Johnson, ’22, has resigned 
as children’s librarian, Public Library, 
Hibbing, Minn., to enter the University of 
Washington, Seattle, for the purpose of 
completing work for her bachelor’s de- 
gree. 
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Margaret H. Smith, ’22, resigned as ref- 
erence librarian, Racine Public Library, 
to accept the librarianship of the Peter 
White Public Library, Marquette, Mich., 
to which she was elected September 1. 

Mary R. Martin, ’23, spent her vacation 
studying in the School of Horticulture for 
Women, Ambler, Pa., horticulture being 
her avocation. 

Margaret Powell, ’23, has been appointed 
librarian of Elmhurst College Library, 
Elmhurst, Ill. She entered upon her new 
duties late in August. 

Ruba M. Ashmore, '24, librarian of the 
Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, was a 
student in the University summer session. 

Margaret Blakely, ’24, who has been an 
assistant in the reference department, 
Public Library, Flint, Mich., has resigned 
to accept a similar position on the staff 
of the Denver Public Library. 

Marjorie E. Bumps, '24, has accepted a 
position on the staff of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society Library. 

Margaret M. Ream, ’24, resigned as li- 
brarian of the T. B. Scott Public Library, 
Wisconsin Rapids, to accept a position on 
the staff of the Green Bay Public Library 
on September 1. 

Elizabeth W. Simpson, ’24, resigned as 
the cataloging assistant, Public Library, 
Macon, Georgia, and goes to the Public 
Library, Charlotte, N. Car., as head cata- 
loger. 

Vannita L. Wesely, '24, goes to the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, as acting 
reference librarian for the academic year. 
Her position as assistant librarian, State 
Normal School, Winona, Minn., has been 
filled by Mildred L. Engstrom, '26. 

Julia E. Hahn, '’25, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the order department of the De- 
troit Public Library, beginning work 
September 16. 

Alice M. Kenton, '25, has accepted a po- 
sition in the cataloging department of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Gertrude Nash, ’25, goes to the Detroit 
Public Library as senior assistant in the 
extension department, on September 16. 


Marriages 


Harriet Van Buren, ’22, to Charles E. 
Dugan on August 16. At home, 222 
Wheeler Ave., Mankato, Minn. Miss Van 
Buren had been the librarian at Mankato 
and is succeeded by Edith A. Rechcygl, 
18. 

Edna May Johnson, '23, to Dr. Houghton 
W. Peck, on August 30. At home, Phoenix, 
Arizona. Miss Johnson had been the li- 
brarian of the Central High School 
Branch, Madison Free Library and is suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Gladys Beveridge Cardiff, 
‘19. 
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Katharine Stanford Davidson, ‘25, to 
Dr. John Victor Nevill on July 31. At 
home, Carthage, Mo. Miss Davidson has 
been a member of the staff of the Pub- 
lic Library, Muskegon, Mich. 

Katherine Brill, ’26, to George W. Fil- 
son, on August 27. Mrs. Filson is to serve 
as the assistant in the Central High 
School Branch, Madison Free Library. 


The Summer Session, 1926 


The thirtieth Summer Session brought 
a registration of 48, divided between the 
two courses offered, 28 in the one for 
librarians and assistants in public libra- 
ries, and 20 teacher-librarians. 

It is of interest to record that the 
total registration for the thirty sessions 
has been 1,032. The first session was 
held in 1895 as an experiment, with five 
students enrolled. The large number 
that have taken advantage of the op- 
portunity offered for summer study dur- 
ing the thirty years is proof indeed of 
the success of that experimental year, 
and the pioneer work of those splendid 
leaders, Mr. Hutchins, Miss Marvin, 
Miss Stearns, and others, who had not 
only the vision of what a summer li- 
brary school could accomplish, but the 
courage to carry the work forward un- 
til it was definitely established. 


Regular summer sessions have been 
offered every year since 1895, except in 
1911 and 1923, when a library confer- 
ence was substituted; in 1915 both a 
study session and a conference were of- 
fered. The total registration of 1,032 
included several groups, coming for dif- 
ferent types of work that have been of- 
fered at various times during the years. 
First, 759 librarians and assistants in 
public libraries have been enrolled in the 
regular summer course; 67 were en- 
rolled for supplementary courses offered 
in 1902, 1904, and 1906; and third, a 
course for teacher-librarians introduced 
in 1910, has had an attendance totaling 
206. The three summer conferences 
brought an attendance of 591, represent- 
ing libraries from 11 to 19 states for 
each conference. 


The students registering for the ses- 
sion of 1926 were almost wholly from 
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Wisconsin, so great is the demand from 
the libraries of the state for assistants 
who have had the summer training, and 
from the high schools for teacher-libra- 
rians; the state law for certification of 
librarians and assistants in public libra- 
ries and the school library requirements 
account in part for the continuing need 
of the summer session, and the almost 
complete absorption of its registration 
by Wisconsin librarians and teachers. 
This year the non-residents numbered 
only five, including two from Minnesota, 
one each from Arkansas, New York, and 
Chile, South America. 

The curriculum offered is practically 
the same from year to year, and is made 
up of the courses that constitute the 
background of library administration 
and service, namely, book selection, cata- 
loging, classification, library administra- 
tion, library economy, reference, and 
children’s work. But the courses them- 
selves vary from year to year in details, 
following the line of advancement in li- 
brary work itself. The faculty of the 
Library School carry the courses of 
their own field, as in the year’s curricu- 
lum. This summer, the course in book 
selection was most acceptably carried by 
Miss Helen H. Aten, librarian of the 
Ladysmith Public Library, because of 
Miss Reely’s leave of absence for a 
European trip; and Mrs. Muriel Jordan, 
who had formerly taught the course in 
children’s work was again happily se- 
cured for this subject. 


Prof. C. C. Certain of the School of 
Education met the teacher-librarians for 
a conference, and Mr. Rasche, represent- 
ing the curriculum study committee of 
the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship met the entire school, presenting a 
group of forms for trial development. 
Preceding the visit to the Traveling Li- 
brary department of the Library Com- 
mission, Miss Long described the work 
of the department and the service that 
it is prepared to give the state, much of 
which passes through the hands of the 
local librarian, thus helping her to be of 
greater assistance to the patrons of the 
local library. The High School Library 
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branches of the Madison Free Library 
were visited by the teacher-librarians 
under the guidance of the instructor in 
charge of the course, and the Madison 
Free Library was studied in a visit of 
inspection by the class in public library 
methods. 

The students had opportunity to at- 
tend the open lectures, concerts, and 
dramatic events of the University Sum- 
mer Session, including the series of 
evening dramas staged by the Univer- 
sity players. For an evening at the 
College Club, they were happily enter- 
tained by a dramatic reading of “Sup- 
pressed Desires” by Professor and Mrs. 
Beatty and Mrs, Hyde, and by a charm- 
ing puppet-play, both written and staged 
by Miss Hester Meigs. The text of the 
play was published in the July Bulletin. 
Following the dramas, a newly organ- 
ized Glee Club under the leadership of 
Johanna Potvliet sang several numbers 
to the accompaniment of a ukelele or- 
chestra; and community singing, led by 
Edel E. Seebach, brought to an end a 
pleasant get-together evening. 

A trip round Lake Mendota made an- 
other happy event, and a tea at the 
School on the last afternoon brought out 
the special interests of a number in the 
class, for under the direction of Miss 
Aten, the reading of favorite poems pro- 
vided an inspiring program. As the 
final number, the class presented the 
School with twenty-five dollars in crisp 
bills to add to the fund for a door plate 
for the School. Carrying out the spirit 
of the program, the presentation was 
appropriately in verse: 

Has anybody seen the Library School? 

Has anybody seen it around? 

They say it is on North Carroll Street 

But we’ve hunted and it can’t be 

found. 
Class ’26 thought it a good plan— 

And we have thought so too, 
Now that we’ve found it 

(By noise surrounded) 

To give it a name-plate all shiny and 
new. 

So we teachers and publics 


Take great pleasure today 
In ——s our share toward this 
ift 


gi 
If we may. 
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Public Library Course 


Mildred Albert, librarian, Public Library, 
Thorp 

Wilda H. Barnes, 
brary, Buhl, Minn. 

Gladys E. J. Birkelo, Madison 

Olive A. Brazeau, junior assistant, Farns- 
worth Public Library, Oconto 

Grace Bussell, librarian, Ouachita College, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Thelma R. Crandell, assistant, Ladysmith 
Public Library, Ladysmith 

Caroline O. Dumdey, page, Public Library, 
Milwaukee 

Mrs. Inger H. Emery, Madison, special. 

Myrtle Gritzmaker, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Brodhead 

Genevieve M. Hambacher, assistant, Pub- 
lic Library, La Crosse 

Ruth E. Hill, assistant, T. B. Scott Public 
Library, Wisconsin Rapids 

Melba M. Hirsch, assistant, 
brary, Sheboygan 

Esther Hoge, senior library assistant, 
Public Library, Milwaukee 

Leora M. Howard, senior cataloguer, Pub- 
lic Library, Milwaukee 

Lorena Kuehl, librarian, Public Library, 
Neillsville 

Eunice K. McGreane, librarian, Public and 
High School Libraries, New Richmond 

Lillian Metter, assistant, Public Library, 


librarian, Public Li- 


Public Li- 


Kaukauna 

Agnes J. More, assistant, Public Library, 
Portage 

Johanna Potvliet, head, Lisbon Avenue 


Branch, Milwaukee Public Library, Mil- 
waukee 

Lavinia L. Reinhard, librarian, 
Fargo Public Library, Lake Mills 

Olga M. Rios, Santiago, Chile 

Gertrude Sakmann, assistant, 
brary, Milwaukee 

Mrs. Bertha Spicer, librarian, Angie Wil- 
liams Cox Library, Pardeeville 

Marjorie Stanley, Clintonville 

Helen Terry, assistant librarian, Milwau- 
kee Journal Library, Milwaukee 

Alma M. Tollefson, librarian, Viroqua 
Public Library, Viroqua 

Laurentia M. Venne, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Tomahawk 

Esther A. Vesbach, assistant, Layton Park 
Branch, Public Library, Milwaukee 


L. D, 


Public Li- 


Teacher-Librarians 


Leila O. Asher, St. Paul, Minn. 

Loraine M. Bradley, Frederick 

Irene Budlong, Marinette 

Aurel Denson, Marshfield 

Catherine S. Egan, Shullsburg 

Sophia Freriks, Waupun 

Eunice M. Goan, Millville 

Lois Gunderson, Madison 

Mrs. Caroline R. Hahner, Walton, N. Y. 
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Ella M. Kaasa, Madison 

Eleanor R. Libbey, Mount Horeb 
Mrs. Ida H. Lockren, Sauk City 
Mildred E. McFarland, Union Grove 
Agnes B. Molstad, Rio 

Dorothy M. Paff, Milwaukee 
Laura Smail, Platteville 

Luella Smiley, Orfordville 

Edith L. Tobey, Wausau 
Kathryn M. Tormey, Madison 
Mary Tuohy, Eagle 


Summer Session Notes 


Florence Hays, 01, who has been the 
librarian of St. John’s University, China, 
for four years, has accepted a position on 
the staff of the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, Milwaukee. Before going to China 
Miss Hays had specialized in legislative 
and municipal reference work, and it is a 
pleasure to record her return to her na- 
tive state and her special branch of serv- 
ice in library work. Returning from 
China, she came through Europe, com- 
pleting thus the world tour. 

Ella Josey, '17, formerly librarian of 
the Public Library, Houghton, Michigan, 
is now the reference librarian in the Pub- 
lic Library of Highland Park, Mich. 


Kathleen Neis, ’22, returns to the Supe- 
rior Public Library as head of the sta- 
tions department. She attended Milwau- 
kee Normal School during the past year. 

Mrs. Mabel Witsey-Daniell, '25, resigned 
as assistant, Platteville Normal School 
Library at the end of the school year, to 
accept the position as librarian, Penn 
Hall, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

Grace Stanton, ’25, librarian Shawano 
Public Library resigned in August, to at- 
tend Milwaukee Normal School, 

Gladys Birkelo, ’26, has been appointed 
the assistant in the Platteville Normal 
School Library, filling the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Mrs. Daniell. 

Genevieve Hambacher, ’26, has joined 
the staff of the Kenosha Public Library 
as a general assistant in the cataloging 
department. 

Eleanore Libbey, ’26, has joined the 
staff of the North Dakota Library Com- 
mission, Bismarck, as reference assistant. 

Marjorie Stanley, '26, was elected to fill 
the vacancy in the Public Library, New 
London, when Melda Pelzer, '19, the libra- 
rian, resigned to be married. 

Helen Terry, ’26, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Municipal Reference Library, 
Milwaukee. 

E. Louise Tobey, ’26, was appointed li- 
brarian of the Janesville High School Li- 
brary in May. 

Kathryn M. Tormey, ’26, has accepted 
the position as assistant in the library of 
the Stevens Point Normal School. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission 


Antigo. Miss Florence E. Dunton, li- 
brarian, was elected a member of the 
State Library Committee of the Wiscon- 
sin Conference of Social work at a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors 
of the conference. 

A meeting of the State Committee 
was called in conjunction with the an- 
nual State Librarians’ convention held 
in Kenosha. 

Appleton, Lawrence College. Miss 
Anna Tarr, formerly assistant librarian 
to Joseph L. Wheeler, of the Youngs- 
town Public Library, has been appointed 
librarian succeeding Miss Fehrenkamp. 

Ashland. “If you are the kind of per- 
son who thinks that mystery stories are 
a waste of time, don’t read further.” 
This statement introduces a list of well 
selected mystery stories published in the 
Press. 

Beloit. The east side Branch, recently 
established, has proved its popularity 
during the summer. With a collection 
of only 600 volumes, 1,575 were circu- 
lated during June, and 1,082 during 
July. New titles have been ordered for 
the Branch so that the collection is ex- 
pected to reach 1,000 in the near future. 
The location of this library means that 
the citizens on the east side of town 
have convenient access to books. The 
rules and regulations at the Branch are 
identical with those of the main library. 

Miss McAlpin and Miss Gray attended 
the State Library meeting in Kenosha. 

Baraboo. “A memorial tablet to Miss 
Katherine Potter has been unveiled in 
the city library. The tabiet reads, The 
Only True Greatness Is Unselfish Love 
and Service to One’s Fellow Man. 

IN MEMORY OF 
KATHERINE MAXWELL POTTER 
Our First Librarian, Serving From 
1897 Until Her Death in 1925 

Miss Potter will be remembered by 
thousands who visited the library and 


who generally asked many favors as to 
certain knowledge desired. Her heart 
was in the work and thus made her the 
ideal librarian. 

She was especially helpful to the chil- 
dren who visited the library. Thus the 
memorial is most fitting and those who 
donated did it with pleasure and with- 
out the least reservation.” — Baraboo 
Republic 


Brodhead. Miss Sprague has been ap- 
pointed member of the Library Commit- 
tee of the Wisconsin Conference of So- 
cial Work. The committee will work on 
a revised scoring schedule for public li- 
braries and held its first meeting at the 
time of the State library meeting in 
Kenosha. 


Brown County. Almost 10,000 vol- 
umes were circulated in the county 
through the agency of the De Pere Pub- 
lic Library during the year 1925-26. Of 
these, 7,168 were circulated through the 
schools. 1,357 volumes were circulated 
to individuals borrowing from the main 
library and 1,239 were circulated 
through six sub-stations located at Shir- 
ley, Lark, New Franken, Suamico, and 
at the Lincoln and Schinke schools in 
Rockland. The county appropriation to 
the De Pere Library was $800. 


Burlington. Since moving into the 
new library building on the first floor of 
the new city hall the circulation has in- 
creased greatly. In June there were 529 
more books circulated than in June 1925. 
Another interesting feature of the in- 
creased interest in reading is that in 
June, 1925, only eight volumes of non- 
fiction were drawn, whereas this number 
was increased 200% in June of this year. 
In keeping with the 150th anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which is being observed this 
year at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposi- 
tion, Miss Nielson has arranged an at- 
tractive display in one of the show win- 
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dows of the library, featuring late books 
of history, including Professor Paxson’s 
prize volume. In another window books 
for vacation reading were exhibited, in- 
eluding much humorous material. In 
the third window books for business men 
were displayed. From the McCumber 
fund interesting volumes have recently 
been purchased, and a gift of books and 
magazines has been received from Mr. 
and Mrs. Sherman Gillespie. Mrs. W. G. 
Rasch, of the Library Board, and Miss 
Nielson, librarian, attended the state li- 
brary meeting at Kenosha. 


Clintonville. At the annual meeting 
of the local Library Board, Fred Ruth 
was chosen as president, Julius Spear- 
braker, vice-president and J. W. Kalmes, 
secretary. A resolution was passed ask- 
ing the mayor to declare a vacancy on 
the board in case a member was absent 
for three consecutive sessions and to 
make an appointment to fill such va- 
cancy. 

Delavan. Miss Ada Mansfield has 
been elected librarian of the Aram Pub- 
lic Library, succeeding Mrs. Frank E. 
Miller. Miss Mansfield was formerly li- 
brarian of the L. D. Fargo Public Li- 
brary of Lake Mills. She assumed her 
new duties on September 1. 

Mrs. Herman Briggs, of the Library 
Board, attended the State Library Meet- 
ing at Kenosha. 

De Pere. Six volumes short of a cir- 
culation of 50,000 is the 1925-6 record 
of the Public Library as revealed in the 
annual report. Of this 9,764 volumes 
were circulated in Brown County. 

In addition to the books, over 10,000 
stereographic views and 2,000 copies of 
current magazines were circulated. Miss 
Mathews reports that the demand for 
books taxes the book fund beyond its 
limit. Therefore books have been bor- 
rowed for the patrons from other sources 
such as the Milwaukee and Chicago 
Public Libraries, from the Traveling Li- 
brary Department of the Library Com- 
mission, and from the University li- 
brary. 

Durand. Durand Free Library was 
organized in 1898. The first books were 
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purchased by subscription. Many were 
housed in Dr. Hutchinson & Son’s store. 
The library was open two afternoons a 
week from 2 o’clock to 5 o’clock and 
from 7 to 8 o’clock in the evenings. The 
books were cared for and circulated by 
Miss Alice Auer. 

In 1900 the City Council voted to sup- 
port and maintain the library. The li- 
brary was then moved into a large room 
in what was then called the bank build- 
ing, now occupied by H. A. Miles. 

In February 1907, the new Carnegie 
building was dedicated. 

The resources of the library are con- 
stantly increasing. Books are circulated 
to every part of the county. 

There are now over 4,000 books in the 
library and forty periodicals, counting 
newspapers, are being received. 

The circulation for the year 1925 was 
11,463. 

One of the most important functions 
of the library can not be represented by 
statistics, that is, the reference books 
and periodicals. Files of the local pa- 
pers since 1881 are available. 

Library hours are now Tuesdays, 2-6, 
7-9; Wednesday, 2-6; Thursday, 2-6, 
7-9; Saturday, 2-6, 7-9. 

The circulation during the summer 
kept up encouragingly under the admin- 
istration of Miss Bernice Carroll, who 
had charge of the library during Mrs. 
Dunlap’s extended visit in the East. 

An oil painting of the old Dorwin 
house, done by the late Mrs. Flora Luce 
Dorwin, has been presented to the li- 
brary by the artist’s husband. 


Eau Claire. A check of $50 was con- 
tributed to the fiftieth anniversary fund 
of the A. L. A. Miss Olsen has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Library Com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Conference of 
Social Work. 


Fond du Lac. Juvenile station service 
from September 1925 to June 1926 
showed a total of 50,840, a gain of 4,629 
over the same period last year, as re- 
ported by Miss Edna Shepherd, chil- 
dren’s librarian. Diplomas were issued 
in January and in May for reading cir- 
cle books completed. There were 696 
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diplomas issued this year more than last 
year. During the first week of June in- 
ventory at the stations showed only six 
books missing from the collections. 

During the vacation period a record 
was kept of the reading done by children 
of the various schools. In the fall a 
banner is given to the school having the 
largest number of vacation readers. 

Beginning June 22 Miss Dodd and 
Miss Shepherd told stories at the play- 
grounds of Cleveland School and Taylor 
Park throughout the summer on Tues- 
days and Fridays. These are extracts 
from the complete report sent to the 
Bulletin by Miss Shepherd. 

The boys at Camp Shaganappi did not 
lack good reading, for the Public Li- 
brary sent a specially selected collection 
for their use while at camp. 

Additional facilities for handling the 
library at St. Agnes hospital have been 
installed. Their need is proof that the 
library is fitting into institutional life 
and that the patrons of the hospital and 
the staff are deriving much benefit from 
the scheme. In the future there will be 
space for 2,000 books. This is to be a 
live book list, carrying an assortment of 
reading, including general literature, 
travel, and biographies. 


The library notes received by the Bul- 
letin include newsy and timely comments 
on current matters of literary interest, 
frequently an interesting bit discovered 
in a new or old book. Stuart Sherman’s 
death was noted by an interesting com- 
ment on his Critical Woodeuts. The in- 
terest in pottery and old china has been 
satisfied by excellent new volumes on 
the subject, and the thrilling experi- 
ences of Jesse James are offered to the 
public in Love’s new volume. Gifts of 
books have recently been received from 
Mrs. Craig, Mrs. Hartlein and Mrs. 
Diehl. 

Miss Janes has been appointed by the 
Board of Directors of the Wisconsin 
Conference of Social Work as a member 
of the Library Committee. 


Fox Lake. A full report of the seven- 
teenth year of the library was published 
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in the Fox Lake Representative. Ten 
thousand one hundred thirty-three vol- 
umes were used by 555 borrowers. Al- 
most half of the population of the town 
are registered borrowers, and 124 are 
registered from outside of the village 
limits. During the year 489 books were 
added by purchase or gift. The acquisi- 
tion of special gifts of books and furni- 
ture has been noted in earlier numbers 
of the Bulletin. 250 books were cata- 
loged during the year, adding over 1,000 
cards to the card catalog. Special col- 
lections of German books were furnished 
for the patrons, and extra collections 
borrowed for rural schools from the 
Traveling Library Department. The 
budget for the year was $1,439.33. 

Galesville. In addition to the Hidden 
Titles contest noted elsewhere in this 
Bulletin, the library conducted a “Some- 
thing-to-do contest.” The articles were 
made from instructions found in library 
books. The contest closed July 31. Dur- 
ing the first week in August the handi- 
work was exhibited in the public library, 
and a prize awarded for the best work. 

Library-nature walks were a special 
feature of summer activity. A group of 
girls met at the library on a day when 
the library was closed, and with the li- 
brarian went for a walk taking with 
them interesting books on birds, flowers, 
and trees and insects. Notes were made 
of interesting things observed on the 
walk, and identification made through 
the aid of the books. The kodak also re- 
corded interesting things seen. The 
idea was to connect up all of these things 
with the library so that the boys and 
girls will naturally turn to books when 
they wish information about them. 

Two books have recently been received 
from Mr. J. A. Berg and from Mrs. Irl 
Whitchurch; also from the Charles E. 
Freeman Estate a gift of about 180 vol- 
umes consisting of history, travel, liter- 
ature, art and fiction, in addition to 
about 300 theological books. The theo- 
logical books have been placed in the 
study of the Presbyterian Church for 
the present, owing to lack of room in the 
library. Another gift consists of 50 
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books on varied subjects, from the li- 
brary of the late Mrs, Ella L. Willy. 


Green Bay. The weekly notes of the 
Kellogg Public Library record matters 
of current interest, some of which follow. 
The fiftieth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Library Association has been ob- 
served by special comment and exhibit 


in the library, including a history of the 


progress of libraries during that time. 

Club pins were given to each member 
of the summer reading clubs formed 
either at the main library or at the 
branch. A total of 200 children were 
registered. 

A notable work in thirteen volumes 
written in Latin and Greek and pub- 
lished in Paris in 1673 by Petri le Petit, 
printer to the king, has been presented 
to the library by Rev. Joseph Jameson, 
assistant rector of Christ Church. The 
type and title page engravings are fine 
examples of typeographical art. 

Miss Margaret Ream, formerly libra- 
rian of the Wisconsin Rapids library, 
joined the staff of the Kellogg Public 
Library on September 1. 

Miss Deborah Martin, librarian, spent 
her annual vacation in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Miss Martin, Miss Sharp and Miss 
Ream attended the State meeting at 
Kenosha. 


Kenosha. Miss Frantz has been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors of the 
Wisconsin Conference of Social Work as 
a member of the Library Committee. 
The Committee will work on the revision 
of the scoring schedule for public libra- 
ries. 


Ladysmith. The Library Board has 
received notification that Miss Aten, li- 
brarian, has been appointed as a mem- 
ber of the Library Committee of the 
Wisconsin Conference of Social Work. 
It will be remembered that in the scor- 
ing of its library Ladysmith stood first 
among the smaller cities in the Better 
Cities Contest conducted by the Confer- 
ence, 


La Crosse County. Under the direc- 


tion of Mrs. Frank Smith, librarian, 
plans for the county work have been 
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progressing. Several new books have 
been purchased for the use of the lead- 
ers of boys and girls clubs. The library 
building has been newly painted, and 
the grounds much improved. Mr. C. B. 
Lester, Secretary of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, recently was in 
conference with the County Library 
Board working on plans for develop- 
ment. 

La Crosse. Miss Borresen, Miss 
Beust, Miss Perry and Miss Specht at- 
tended the State meeting at Kenosha. 
Miss Borresen also went East for the 
50th Anniversary of the A. L. A. 

Manitowoc. <A new library station 
was opened at the Manitowoc County 
Rural Normal School the first of the 
year. The Normal School furnished 
space in the first floor rooms to which 
a special entrance from the west side 
leads. A selection of books for adults 
and children was supplied from the 
Main Library, so that people living in 
the vicinity of the School might have 
more convenient service. 

Marinette. Miss Reeve, children’s li- 
brarian, writes of a summer house clean- 
ing, “The children’s room is again bright 
and cheerful with new checked gingham 
curtains at the windows, and gay flower 
pots. With the beginning of school 
work the pleasant summer tasks have 
been put aside and the staff prepares to 
settle down for reading circle work. All 
is in ship-shape for some good winter 
hustling.” 

Markesan. The amount received from 
the July food sale for the benefit of the 
Public Library was $98.50. The Colum- 
bian Club conducted the sale. Gifts of 
two new magazines for the reading 
room, and a set of books have recently 
been donated to the library. In addition 
to this the What-so-ever Circle of Mack- 
ford Prairie presented the library with 
a check for $25 for the purchase of ju- 
venile books. These books are to form 
the nucleus of a collection to be known 
as the “Prairie children’s shelf”. 

Marshfield. Miss Selma Bartmann 
sailed for Europe with a party of libra- 
rians this summer, 
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Menasha. Inventory disclosed forty- 
one adults and twenty-nine juvenile 
books missing, and patrons were re- 
quested to search their own libraries for 
missing volumes. This number will be 
reduced during the year by locating 
many of the missing volumes. The cir- 
culation in June, 1926, was 266 greater 
than for the same month of 1925, and 
the July circulation surpassed that of 
the previous July by 185. A new maga- 
zine rack has been set up in the Main 
Library because the former rack was 
too small for the increased number of 
magazines. The old rack has been 
moved into the children’s department. 
Account of the Hidden Title contest is 
found elsewhere in this Bulletin. 


Milwaukee. A new branch library to 
be established at Holton and Locust 
Streets has been authorized by the Li- 
brary Board. 

Mr. Dudgeon has been appointed as a 
member of the Library Committee of the 
Wisconsin Conference of Social Work. 


Monroe. $500 was added to the ap- 
propriation for 1926-27 to be spent es- 
pecially for books. The appropriation 
now reaches $4,500 and heat and janitor 
service. 


North Fond du Lac. A tag day was 
held on Tuesday, August 31, for the 
benefit of the library. This fund was 
used entirely to purchase new books. 

Mrs. Roy Colburn returned from her 
two weeks vacation the last of August. 


Nekoosa. “The Nekoosa public li- 
brary is constantly growing, both in 
number of volumes and periodicals and 
in the number of borrowers that are 
served, was evidenced in the report 
given by John Buehler, treasurer of the 
library board, at the regular meeting of 
the Nekoosa city council held last even- 
ing. 

Under the direction of Mrs. A. J. 
Cammack, librarian, the number of 
books is gradually increasing and more 
and more people are realizing the oppor- 
tunity that the library offers, until the 
present quarters are becoming too small 
for the work being done. 
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There are now 2,743 volumes on the 
shelves, 2,279 of which are adult books 
and 464 for children. This is an in- 
crease of 214 volumes since the first of 
the year. In addition to the books there 
are eighteen current magazines and 
three newspapers on the subscription 
list. 

Each year the city council appropri- 
ates $1,200 for the library expense fund. 
Disbursements during the past year 
amounted to $2,012.65 and were bal- 
anced by the receipts.” Wisconsin Rap- 
ids Tribune. 

Neenah. In June 1,020 more volumes 
were circulated than in June 1925. 


Oshkosh. Accompanying the exhibit 
of old books at the Oshkosh museum the 
library also displayed some old books, 
and with it an exhibit of modern edi- 
tions of the same book, showing the dif- 
ference between the older and the at- 
tractive new ones. Fashion magazines 
of early days and of modern times were 
also contrasted. The library staff is 
conducting a study of the use of the 
book collection, calling the public’s at- 
tention te any groups of books which 
have not been fully discovered. The 
groups frequently noted recently in the 
press have included particularly attrac- 
tive biography; the music collection con- 
taining scores of classical, vocal and in- 
strumental music, in addition to many 
volumes of children’s songs, folk songs, 
contatatas and oratorios; books for sail- 
ors, both about sea life and the construc- 
tion of boats; and books for painters 
and paper hangers. 

The patrons of Saint Mary’s Hospital 
will now have the same service as the 
Mercy Hospital. The service of Mercy 
Hospital has been so successful that 327 
volumes were distributed in July. Miss 
Allen makes visits twice a week to the 
hospital, and similar schedule will be 
planned for St. Mary’s. 

The staff has also been publishing for 
the information of the public a story of 
some of the work which is necessary to 
make the books available for the patrons 
to use. The system of checking and fil- 
ing resembles to a large extent the 
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method used in banks for recording the 
patrons’ business with the institution. 

The map showing the location of the 
plots of many interesting volumes and 
the location of important events finding 
their way into literature, has attracted 
much attention at the library. 

Oconto. Mrs. Ruth Francis, librarian 
of the Farnsworth Public Library, and 
Miss Lurlene McNulty, assistant libra- 
rian, attended the state meeting at Ke- 
nosha. 

Oconto Falls. The library made a 
special contribution to the A. L. A. an- 
niversary fund. 

Owen. In the library’s annual report, 
the total circulation for the year ending 
June 30 was 15,580, which is a gain of 
1,415 over the previous year. Much 
needed improvements have been added to 
the library during August, namely,— 
walls painted, and a new double stack 
which relieves the crowded condition of 
the shelves. Patrons as well as the li- 
brarian are much pleased over these. 

Racine. Miss Louise Hunt, formerly 
of Kalamazoo and previously assistant 
librarian for seven years in the Port- 
land, Oregon, Public library assumed 
her duties as librarian on September 15. 

Racine County. The children of Union 
Grove have enjoyed stories on the vil- 
lage green told by Miss Hazel Buck of 
the Racine Public Library. This service 
is established under the Racine County 
library. Story hours were also held at 
Sturtevant, Waterford, Lakeside and 
Union Grove. 


A new county branch has been estab- 
lished in North Racine at Mat Matson’s 
store during the summer. This collec- 
tion contains books for both adults and 
children, but when school opens the chil- 
dren’s books will be available through 
the schools, the adult books being avail- 
able through the store. 


Reedsburg. A set of Modern Elo- 
quence in twelve volumes has been pre- 
sented to the library, the gift of James 
A. Stone. The library board also re- 
ceived a check of $30 from the town of 
Winfield. The town of Reedsburg has 
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for many years made the same contri- 
bution for library service, 

Rice Lake. Beginning Monday, Sep- 
tember 27, all children below the seventh 
grade were excluded from the library 
after 6:00 o’clock P. M., according to the 
new ruling of the Board. An experi- 
ment on this ruling was made through 
the summer, and it has now been made 
permanent. The children below the 
seventh grade use the library in the 
afternoon, thus giving the adults and 
high school students the benefit of more 
room and better service at night. An- 
other plan to give better school service 
resulted in the establishment of a school 
station at the Jefferson School, where a 
collection of reading circle books is 
maintained. Another school station will 
later be opened at the Franklin School. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the li- 
brary was celebrated October 4-9. 

The Library Board arranged to have 
Miss MacGeorge represent the library 
at the state meeting in Kenosha, Sep- 
tember 15-17. 

Rusk County. Three branches estab- 
lished at Bruce, Conrath and Tony in 
May of this year, have shown consider- 
able activity during the present summer. 
The Bruce branch has been startlingly 
successful, according to Miss Jane Mor- 
gan, first assistant at the Ladysmith li- 
brary. This branch was established in 
the store at Bruce operated by Mr. 
Hendrickson. Miss Lucille Pritchard is 
librarian. 

At the outset, the six-months’ collec- 
tion at the Bruce branch consisted of 
only 100 books, but due to the demand 
which followed, the collection has since 
been increased to more than 200. The 
Bruce branch has had two rotating li- 
braries and a few special requests have 
been sent in to headquarters at Lady- 
smith and filled. During June of this 
year, the Bruce branch circulated 346 
books. During July, the number mounted 
to 520. . 

Each of the store branches of the lo- 
cal library has a custodian who takes 
care of the books and the fines. When 
the branches were opened, posters were 
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put up and there was some publicity 
given in each locality. Each branch was 
sent a number of books, which were to 
be kept for six months. Later, small 
collections of fifteen books, called “ro- 
tating libraries” were sent to each 
branch at various times. These books 
were to be kept only six weeks. 

While the Conrath and Tony branches 
have not equalled the record made by 
the Bruce branch, they have shown good 
activity, population of the communities 
considered. At Conrath, the branch is 
located in Hocking’s store. Miss Fay 
Hocking is the custodian. Conrath has 
a six months’ collection of ninety books 
and has had one rotating library. Cir- 
culation at this branch for June was 116 
and 82 for July. 

Two of the rotating libraries from 
the Ladysmith headquarters have been 
loaned to Hawkins. 

There were two traveling libraries out 
during the summer, Mrs. Bordner at 
Walrath in charge of one, and Mrs. 
Zeran, who lives near Glen Flora, the 
other. 

Superior. The trade and labor unions 
and individual citizens have signified 
their desire to have a branch library lo- 
cated on Tower Avenue. The matter 
was submitted to the Library Board for 
consideration. 


Waterloo. The village Council, Wo- 
man’s Club, and Library Board tendered 
a reception to the citizens of Waterloo 
and vicinity on Wednesday afternoon 
and evening, March 24, in the library’s 
new quarters in the city hall. The large 
windows facing the street and the com- 
plete new lighting system added much 
to the attractiveness of the new quarters. 

Refreshments were served on daintily 
laid tables in the city hall proper. On 
the left of the room one finds the chil- 
dren’s department, attractive with books 
neatly arranged and posters suggesting 
good care of books. Next comes the fic- 
tion section along the side of the room 
and extending to the west end which is 
the librarian’s work room. Other inter- 
esting material are some center shelves 
through the middle of the room. The 
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telephone newly installed is a special 
addition, serving not only the local 
readers, but readers living in the coun- 
try who find it impossible to make the 
long trips for books or who wish infor- 
mation at long distance. The room was 
especially decorated for the reception 
with potted plants and cut flowers. It is 
expected that the library in its new 
quarters will be opened more frequently 
so that the patrons may benefit from 
the service. 

Following the opening of the new li- 
brary, local organizations have showed 
much interest in the library’s collection. 
The Woman’s Club raised $145.54 by a 
Tag Day to purchase children’s books. 
Miss Anderson, the librarian, set forth 
the real need for more children’s books 
in a statement in the local paper. The 
finance committee and the librarian’s 
efforts, with splendid team work through 
the community, have resulted in this 
splendid return. 

The library has also received a gift of 
400 volumes from Mr. Everette Morgan 
of New York. These books are from the 
library of Mrs. Lillian J. White. The 
local appropriation for the library is 
less than 50¢ per capita, but it is ex- 
pected that in the new quarters the vil- 
lage will consider it necessary to appro- 
priate more liberal funds. 


Waukesha. At the opening of school 
the library posted an honor list of boys 
and girls who had belonged to the li- 
brary reading club during the summer, 
reading eight or more books through the 
vacation. A special credit was given for 
this reading. 

Miss Corson and Miss Benedict at- 
tended the State Meeting at Kenosha. 

Whitehall. A busy year shows 6,430 
books loaned, 398 reference questions 
answered, while 6,273 persons used the 
library reading room, according to Miss 
Chaffee’s report of July 1. Also 307 
volumes were mended in the library, and 
books and magazines made ready and 
sent to the bindery. The registration 
totals 1,159, seventy-eight of these being 
from outside the city. The library sub- 
scribed for 18 magazines and two daily 
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papers, two weekly papers also being 
donated. With all of the clericai and 
business work of the library to handle, 
the librarian is never too busy to answer 
questions or be of any other service to 
the patrons. 

Whitewater. $5,000 as an endowment 
fund for the purchase of books for the 
city library was left in the will of Miss 
Florence Bassett. That this fund will 
be used to good advantage is indicated 
by the up-to-date notes on important 
current books which appear in the local 
press. Recently library articles on Sin- 
clair Lewis and his works, Willa Cather 
and her novels, Nobel, Pulitzer and Har- 
per prize books have been received by 
the Bulletin. 


Printed book lists have been received 
from the following libraries: 


Printed book lists have been 
from the following libraries: 
Appleton. Popular books on Etiquette 
and Fishing. Revived interest in poetry. 
New books for children and adults, 
Baraboo. New books listed fortnightly. 
Beaver Dam. 
Burlington. 
Green Bay. 
Hartford. 


received 


Weekly notes. 
New books. 
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Janesville. Modern poetry. Biography, 
signs and travel. Best books for chil- 
dren. 

Jefferson. Weekly library chats. 

Kenosha, Humorous books. 

Kiel. New German books. 

Kilbourn. 


La Crosse. Popular books. 

Lake Geneva. 

La Valle. Fifty new volumes. 

Madison. New fiction; 95 new books on 
various subjects. 

Marinette. Recent additions published 
frequently. 

Marshfield, 

Merrill, 

Milwaukee, 

Mineral Point. 

Neenah, 

Oshkosh. 

Portage. 

Port Washington. 

Racine. Weekly lists introduced by 
tempting comment on a particular topic. 


Weekly list of new books. 


Reedsburg. New books ready for cir- 
culation, 
Rice Lake. Weekly lists of timely in- 


terest on new books. 
Sturgeon Bay. 
Superior. 
Waterloo. 100 new children’s books. 
Watertown. Books for summer read- 
Recent best sellers, 


ing. 

Waukesha. For boys and girls. 
Waupun. Well arranged annotated 
titles. 

Wausau. 

Whitewater. Non-fiction and fiction 


and critical notes on prominent books. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Brown, Zaidee. Standard catalog for 
high school libraries, Pt. 1 classified 
list. 1926. 271p. Wilson, $2.50 
(thin paper ed. sold to purchasers 
of cloth ed. $1.) 028.5 


A valuable list of titles for any library, 
with publisher's information and _ critical 
notes. Lists also documents, pamphlets and 
picture sources, contains notes on classifica- 
tion, and suggestions for first purchase, 
Provides a bridge between the juvenile and 
adult collections choosing from both the 
material most useful for intermediates. 
Will be followed by Pt. 2, a dictionary 
catalog. 


Sears, Minnie E. List of subject head- 
ings for small libraries. 2d ed. 
1926. 415p. Wilson, $2.75. 025.3 


The following quotation from the Intro- 
duction of the new edition will best indicate 
the additions and changes, which have been 
made: “(1) See also references, which 
were omitted in the first edition, are now 
given in addition to the see references in- 
cluded in the first edition. This is 
the principal change in this edition. (2) 
Some new subject headings (e. g. Air mail 
service, Junior high schools) have been 
added to take care of new needs and bring 
the list up to date. (3) A few older sub- 
jects not previously included have been 
added at the suggestion of users of the 
list. (4) More explanatory notes 
have been added under subjects where there 
is necessity for defining the scope of the sub- 
ject (e. g. Local government; politics, 
Practical). . . . (5) A few changes 
were made in order to bring the list more 
nearly in line with the Library of Congress 
form”’. 


Philosophy 
Durant, Will. The story of philosophy. 
1926. 575p. Simon and Schuster, 


$5. 109 


One of the most successful of the recent 
attempts to popularize learning. Philo- 
sophical theories are stated with all of the 
clarity possible and the inclusion of sym- 
pathetic biographical sketches adds much to 
the books popular appeal. 


Patri, Angelo. Problems of childhood. 
1926. 309p. Appleton, $2. 136.7 


Brief chapters on child training in home 
and school. Sections on Some guide posts; 
Body and health; The child’s mind; The 
child and his teacher; The life of the school; 
The home and the school, treat the subject 
from different angles. Concrete and non- 
technical and should be valuable for parents, 
teachers, school nurses, and social workers. 


Waldstein, Louis. The subconscious self. 
New ed. 1926. 171p. Scribner, $2. 

130 

“Re-edition of a pioneer work which is 
still a sound authority though thirty years 


have elapsed since the first printing.” 
(Book Rev, D.) 


Sociology 


Benn, Sir E. J. P. If I were a labour 
leader. 1926. 154p. Scribner, $1.75. 
331.1 
By a prominent English capitalist who is 
in sympathy with labor, but who deplores 
some of organized labor’s methods as be- 
ing harmful, especially to labor itself. Con- 
cerned mainly with the recent _ strike. 
Written and priced particularly for the 
lay person, first of all the workingman. 


Ford, Henry and Crowther, Samuel. To- 
day and tomorrow. 1926. 281p. 
Doubleday, $3.50. 831 

A continuation of My life and work. 

Epigrammatic in style, easy to read and 


teeming with ideas. Will find readers in any 
library. 


Russell, Bertrand. Education and the 
good life. 1926. 319p. Boni & 
Liveright, $2.50. 370.4 

A book setting forth many excellent, if 
somewhat radical ideas on education. The 
sections dealing with infancy and early 
childhood, have little that is new to offer. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Carr-Saunders, A. M. Eugenics. (Home 


university library). 1926. 256p. 
Holt, $1. 613.94 
Brief, satisfactory exposition of the 
science and application of eugenics. 


Written for the lay reader. 
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Peattie, Donald C. Cargoes and har- 


vests. 1926. 31lp. maps. Apple- 
ton, $2.50. 640 
Tells the story of some of those plant 
crops that have made _ history, spices, 


quinine, rubber, coffee and tea, the potato, 
tobacco, cotton, and others. Good material 
for geography, history and science classes. 
The attractive maps, made up to look like 
old charts and the annotated bibliographies 
are noteworthy features. 


Sharp, Dallas Lore. Sanctuary! Sanc- 
tuary! 1926. 227p. Harper, $2.50. 
504 


A collection of the author’s recent nature 
essays, reprinted from Harper’s and other 
sources. A plea for the preservation of 
wild life runs through the book. 


Waite, H. H. Disease prevention. 1926. 
667p. Crowell, $4.50. 614.4 


Traces the historical development of pre- 
ventive measures and describes the 
methods of detection, treatment and pre- 
vention of disease today. Comprehensive 
and valuable work. Sufficiently popular to 
be used by intelligent laymen. 


Fine Arts 


Art through the ages. 
illus. Harcourt, $4. 
709 


A volume based on courses in the history 
of art given at the Art Institute, Chicago. 
Follows a chronological order by countries 
but attempts to show the inter-relation be- 
tween countries. Chapter summaries, 
bibliographies and many illustrations make 
it useful as a study guide. 


Gardner, Helen. 
1926. 505p. 


Grey, Zane. Tales of the angler’s Eldo- 
rado. 1926. 228p. illus. Harper, 
$5. 799 


Another of Zane Grey’s fishing books to 
interest boys and men. Unfortunately high 


priced. 
Pourtalés, Guy de. Franz Liszt. 1926. 
299p. Holt, $2.50. 780.9 


A biography in the French manner, 
following the form of fiction. Puts stress 
on Liszt’s love affairs, and is not for the 
small library. Buy the volume in_ the 
Masters of Music series as a biography of 
the musician. 
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Russell, Charles Edward. Julia Mar- 
lowe, her life and art. 1926. 582p. 
Appleton, $5. 792 


A biography that puts emphasis on Miss 
Marlowe's interpretation of her roles. Her 
early life is well sketched and makes an in- 
teresting story. Inspires respect for both the 
woman and the artist. 


Shelton, Louise. Seasons in a flower 
garden. 3ded. 1926. 125p. Scrib- 
ner, $2. 716 

Generally revised guide for the amateur 
gardener with moderate means and limited 
space. No great changes; a few pages 
added, illustrations changed and made more 
numerous, and the whole made up-to-date. 

Written informally, but with useful tables 

and index, about half of the book being de- 

voted to a garden calendar. Second edition 

was noted in Booklist 3:14 Ja ’07. 


Literature 


Boyd, Anne Morris. Exit Miss Lizzie 
Cox. 1926. 29p. Wilson, 50¢. 
812 or 822 


A delightfully amusing play for any one 
familiar with public libraries or library 
work. Good for either reading or acting. 


Carhart, G. S. and McGhee, P. A. comps. 
Magic casements. 1926. 727p. Mac- 
millan, $2. 808.1 

A fine selection of new and old poetry. 

Arranged in four parts to correspond to the 

four high school years. 

See Booklist 22:408 July ’26. 


Lynd, Robert. The money box. 1926. 

209p. Appleton, $2.50. 824 

A book of short essays taking its title 

from the first of the collection. By an 

Englishman who writes with pleasing in- 
formality on commonplace things. 


Van Druten, John. Young Woodley. 
1926. 164p. Simon & Schuster, 
$1.75. 822 

A play with a moral, but not preachy. It 

deals with the reactions of three different 
types of English school boys toward sex. 
The treatment is very frank, being chiefly 
in the vernacular of boys, and is touchingly 
pathetic. Would be of value to. social 
workers and parents, but might not be suit- 
able for public performance or dramatic 
reading in small communities. 
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Zeitlin, Jacob. Seventeenth century es- 
says, from Bacon to Clarendon. 
1926. 3846p. Scribner, $1. 824 

A handy little volume if there is a need 


for representative prose from this period. 
Issued in Modern Students Library. 


History 


Blackmar, F. L. History of human soci- 
ety. 1926. 512p. Scribner, $3. 901 


Going back to primitive beginnings, the 
author “presents a chain of pictures which 
show social progress as a continuous de- 
velopment through the ages.” (Booklist). 
For medium and large libraries. 

See Booklist 22:397 Jul. 1926. 


Graham, W. A. The story of the Little 


Big Horn. 1926. 174p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $2.50. 970.1 
The story of Custer’s last stand re- 


written in the light of all the evidence the 
author has been able to bring together fifty 
years after the event. Introduction by 
Charles King. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel, ed. Yarn of a 
Yankee privateer. 1926.  308p. 
Funk & Wagnalls, $2. 973.5 

Edited from a manuscript found among 

Hawthorne’s papers. Is the narrative of a 

young American privateersman in the war 

of 1812. Told in a straightforward manner 
and has much the same appeal for boys as 

Two years before the mast. 


Travel 


Brooks, Charles S. Round about to Can- 
terbury. 1926. 346p. illus. Har- 
court, $3. 914.2 

Mr. Brooks writes genially of travel 
afoot and by bus in southern England. 

Similar to A _ thread of English road, 

although somewhat less fresh and _ spon- 

taneous. 


Byrne, M. St. Clare. Elizabethan life in 


town and country. 1926. 294p. 
illus. Houghton, $2.50. 914.2 
The historical material is interestingly 


presented and the book will have a refer- 
ence value in work with schools. 
See Booklist 22:413 Jul. '26. 


Collins, F. L. Travel charts and travel 
chats. 1926. 317p. McBride, $2.50. 
914 


Reprints the travel charts that appeared 
in the Woman’s Home Companion last year. 
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Very useful and usable material for the 
traveler, although much of it will go out of 
date quickly. Use the magazines where 


possible. 

Dorgeles, Roland. On the Mandarin 
road. 1926. 3832p. illus. Century, 
$3. 915.9 


This journey along the Mandarin road in 
French Indo-China was filled with danger 
and romance in spite of such modern 
methods of travel as motor boat and 
automobile. The author’s impressionistic 
style has literary value and the book is a 
desirable addition to the shelf labeled De- 
scription and travel. 


MacCreagh, Gordon. White waters and 
black. 1926. 404p. illus. Century, 
$4, 918 


The adventures of eight white men, seven 
of them distinguished scientists, in unex- 
plored South America, related with spirit 
and with much humor, although after a time 
the tone becomes too acrimonious and, in 
spite of its readability, the book is laid 
aside with a doubt. Was there ever such 
an expedition? 


Rinehart, Mary Roberts. Nomad’s land. 
1926. 287p. Doran, $2.50. 916.2 
Five papers collected from magazines, two 
on traveling in the Near East, two on the 
American West, and one on flying. Journal- 


istic. Good photographic illustrations. 
Rossman, Earl. Black sunlight. 1926. 
231p. Oxford, $1.75. 919.8 


The diary kept by a motion picture photo- 
grapher in Alaska. It is a book of first im- 
pressions. Stefansson in his preface refers 
to it as “the newcomer’s truth about the 
Arctic.”” Good small library book, 


Wright, Mabel Osgood. My New York. 
1926. 275p. Macmillan, $2.50. 
917.47 


As a picture of family life in a minister’s 
home two generations ago has an interest 
that does not depend on familiarity with 
New York. Illustrated with charming little 
drawings and, at its reasonably low price, 
makes a good small library purchase. 


Biography 


Guiney, Louise Imogen. Letters of 
Louise Imogen Guiney. 2v. illus. 
Harper, $5. 921 

Author of a slight but distinguished out- 
put of verse and prose, Miss Guiney, a New 

Englander who lived in England, is not 
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widely known among her countrymen. She 
was as charming a correspondent as she was 
distinguished as a poet and these two 
volumes have many delights for those who 
enjoy good letters. Edited with slight foot 
note commentary by her niece and a preface 
by Agnes Repplier. 


Love, Robertus. 
Jesse James. 


The rise and fall of 
1926. 446p. Putnam, 
$2.75. 921 
The author has _ painstakingly sifted 
truth from fiction and for the first time an 
authentic version of a strange chapter in 
American history is presented. A surprising 


and absorbing record, interesting from 

several points of view, psychological and 

social. 

Nock, Albert Jay. Jefferson. 1926. 
8340p. Harcourt, $2.75. 921 


An important study of the man Thomas 
Jefferson, his public life, his mind and his 
interests. Written in a detached manner 
that is yet sympathetic. 


Sharp, Evelyn. Hertha Ayrton, 1854— 


1923. 305p. illus. Longmans, 
$5.50. 921 


The biography of an obscure Jewish girl 
who achieved fame as a scientist and 
feminist, and who successfully combined 
domestic life and a career. A worth while 
addition to the lives of women who have ac- 
complished things, Expensive. 


Van Vorst, B. A girl from China (Sou- 
may Tcheng). 1926. 249p. Stokes, 
$2. 921 

Supposedly the autobiography of a young 

girl revolutionist of the period of 1912. 

Well born and with the strict up bringing 

of an aristocratic Chinese maiden, she yet 

played an important part in the overthrow 
of the Manchu dynasty. She has recently 
taken a degree at the University of Paris. 


Walsh, James J. Our American cardi- 
nals. 1926. 3852p. Appleton, $2.50. 
921 

A book that will fill a useful place in 
many libraries, presenting biographical 
sketches of Cardinals McCloskey, Gibbons, 


Farley, O’Connell, Dougherty, Mundelein and 
Hayes. 


Whipple, Wayne. Tad Lincoln; a true 

story. 1926. 60p. Sully, $1. 921 

The author has brought together three 

hitherto unpublished anecdotes from the life 

of Tad, Lincoln’s favorite son. A slight but 
interesting addition to Lincoln literature. 
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Woodward, Helen. Through many win- 
dows. 1926. 887p. Harpers, $2.50. 
921 


Stimulating biography of a Jewish busi- 
ness woman who has developed from an 
awkward, shy bookkeeper, who couldn’t 
keep her job, to an advertising expert. She 
has had many interesting contacts with 
people, casually through her work, and con- 
sciously through her inveterate reading. 


Fiction 
Barretto, Larry. Walls of glass. 
819p. Little, $2. 


Well written story of a courageous woman 
who, having been left a widow, and all 
honorable means of supporting herself and 
her child having failed disastrously, 
sacrifices her honor and becomes the mis- 
tress of a coarse racing man. Social 
ostracism follows, but she endures disgrace 
until the death of the man, twenty years 
later, and succeeds in bringing up her son 
as his father would have liked to. The 
theme is handled with rare skill. 


1926.” 


Converse, Florence. Into the void; a 
bookshop mystery. 1926.  232p. 
Little, $1.50. 

A delightful story of the disappearance 
“into the fourth dimension” of a book shop 
manager and a poet. The shop in question 
is supposedly the Hathaway Bookshop of 
Wellesley the Publishers’ Weekly says that 
The Haunted Bookshop may well look to its 
laurels. 


Ferber, Edna. Show boat. 1926. 3898p. 
Doubleday, $2. 


Gives an interesting picture of the life of 
a traveling theater troupe on a Mississippi 
show boat, but the author’s idea was bigger 
than her achievement. Lacks the story in- 
terest of So Big. 


Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Her son’s 
wife. 1926. 3802p. Harcourt, $2. 


The mother and child relationship is the 
theme Dorothy Canfield treats most success- 
fully and she approaches it from a new 
angle in this novel. There are surprising 
developments as the story progresses and 
it will be of absorbing interest, to women 
especially. Ran serially in the Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


Galsworthy, John. The silver spoon. 
1926. 3820p. Scribner, $2. 
Continuation of The Forsyte saga and The 


white monkey, referring more to the latter. 
The calm with which The white monkey 
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closed does not pervade Michael’s home for 
long. Soames attempts to help Fleur in her 
social endeavors, and not only gets himself 
into a mess, as usual, but causes rupture in 
Fleur’s circle of friends. A new character 


is a young American, a southerner, who 
seems unreal, 
Gibbs, A. Hamilton. Labels. 1926. 


295p. Little, $2. 


Novel analysing the reasons for the wide 
gulf, especially after the War, between three 
different types of young English people and 
their reactionary parents. Brilliantly 
written. Has a satisfactorily happy ending. 


Hough, Clara Sharpe. Leif the lucky. 
1926. 346p. Century, $2. 


The author has made a moving human 
story out of this historical material, using 
Leif’s love for two women, his discovery of 
America and the coming of Christianity as 
elements, 


Locke, William J. Perella. 
Dodd, $2. 


A young English girl living in Florence 
and earning a living copying Old masters is 
the heroine of this story, which is told with 
fewer of Mr Locke’s exaggerated manner- 
isms. 


1926. 378p. 


Newton, Douglas. 
Dodd, $2. 


A well told story of a little East End 
waif, the illegitimate child of a gipsy 
mother and the son of an aristocratic 
London family, who lives up to the good 
blood that is in her. 


Sabatini, Rafael. Bellarion. 1926. 446p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 


The author returns to Renaissance Italy 
for the scene of this romance. 


Widdemer, Margaret. Gallant lady. 
1926. 306p. Harcourt, $2. 


The story of how one of the younger 
generation—a member of the gay young 
married set—meets adversity and regains 


Sookey. 1926. 305p. 


her happiness at the end of it. Will be 
popular. 
Wilder, T. N. The Cabala. 1926. 230p. 


A. & C. Boni, $2.50. 


A novel, written in form of reminis- 
cences, dealing with life in modern Rome, 
The Cabala are the group of people who, 
though entirely unorganized, govern the city 
socially. The author, a young man, is a 
former Madison resident, son of the late 
Amos P. Wilder. 
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Translations 


Aldanov, M. A. The ninth thermidor. 
1926. 3877p. Knopf, $2.50. 


An unusual historical novel giving a re- 
markable picture of Europe at the time of 
the French revolution, opening at the court 
of Catherine the Great and moving to Ger- 
many, England and France. Translation 
from the Russian, the first volume of a 
trilogy. For large libraries and sophisticated 
readers. 


Duplay, Maurice. Our doctors: a novel 
of today. 1926. 279p. Harper, $2. 


Vivid story of a doctor’s search for a 
cancer cure. Translated from the French 
by Joseph Collins. Characteristically French 
in frankness, almost brutal at_ times, 
though having been expurgated to conform 
to United States law, but the author is not 
sarcastic, as is Sinclair Lewis. Surprisingly 
has a happy ending. 


The best French 
502p. 


Eaton, Richard, ed. 
short stories of 1924-25. 
Small, $2.50. 


For the community where there is an in- 
terest in contemporary European literature. 
“The editor acknowledges the omission of @ 
number of fine stories because they would 
offend American canons of good taste.” 
(Booklist) 


See Booklist 22:420. Jul. ’26. 


Larsen, J. Anker. Martha and Mary. 
1926. 310p. Knopf, $2.50. 


Translated from the Danish. Story of the 
tragic lives of two sisters, the one easily 
satisfied, the other morbid, who were 
separated in childhood, meeting again only 
in old age. Well told. 


Mystery and Adventure 


Bacon, Josephine Daskam. Medusa’s 
head. 1926. 121p. Appleton, $1.50. 


Mystery story, concerning a_i society 
woman who disappears, leaving orders that 
the police must not search for her. The 
confused manner of telling the story is 
probably deliberate. 


Daingerfield, Foxhall. Ghost house. 
1926. 2538p. Appleton, $2. 

A southern plantation and an old mansion 
known as the Ghost house form the setting 
for this mystery story. Well written and 
has atmosphere and good characterization. 
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Crompton, Richmal. Dread dwelling. 
1926. 319p. Boni & Liveright, $2. 


Not a mystery story—although mystery 
pervades it. The story of a house that ex- 
erts an evil influence over all who live in it. 


Fletcher, J. S. The great Brighton Mys- 
tery. 1926. 310p. Knopf, $2. 


—— Green Ink. 1926. 339p. Small, $2. 


Two books that will help meet the demand 
for good mysteries, the first a complete 
novel, the second a series of short stories. 


Garstin, Crosbie. West wind. 1926. 
845p. Stokes, $2. 
Like The owls’ house and High noon is a 


tale of adventure along the Cornish coast 
and on the high seas. 


Heller, Frank. The strange adventures 
of Mr. Collin. 1926. 356p. Cro- 
well, $2. 


A series of independent episodes in which 
the clever Mr. Collin figures. 


Prodigals of 
3801p. Little, 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. 
Monte Carlo. 1926. 
$2. 


A variation from the usual Oppenheim 
plot. Told that he has but a few months to 
live, the hero asks three friends what each 
would do under such circumstances. He 
decides to follow the advice of all three— 
with the results set forth. 


Seltzer, Charles A. The valley of the 
stars. 1926. 350p. Century, $2. 


Typical western story, with hero and 
heroine, joint owners of a ranch, pitted 
against a band of ruthless outlaws. 


Walsh, Goodwin. The voice of the mur- 
derer. 1926. 309p. Putnam, $2. 


Employs a new idea unique in this type of 
fiction, suggesting still unattained possibili- 
ties in radio. In other respects quite com- 
monplace. - 


Wren, Percival. Beau Sabreur. 1926. 


3870p. Stokes, $2. 


Continuation of the melodramatic Beau 
Geste. The first part is told from the point 
of view of a French officer and is better 
written than the latter half, which is more 
broadly humorous and incredulous, being 
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told by two American deserters from the 
foreign legion who are now desert sheiks. 


Children’s Books 


Adams, Katharine. Toto and the gift. 
1926. 235p. Macmillan, $2. 


Continues the story of Mehitable Webster, 
who is now grown up and has come to 
France to write. The chief character is, 
however, a little French orphan who has 
dramatic ability. The scene shifts to New 
York, and the story at times seems forced. 


Baldwin, Mrs. Alfred. The pedlar’s pack. 
n.d. illus. Stokes, $2.50. 
Nine charming fairy tales. Attractively 
illustrated although the paper used is poor. 
See Booklist 22:332 May ’26. 


Brentano, Clemens Maria. Fairy tales 
from Brentano; tr. by Kate F. Kroe- 
ker. 1926. 3826p. illus. Stokes, 
$2.50. 

Seven stories translated from the German. 
“Original in plot and told with freshness and 
humor.” (Booklist). Long for continuous 
reading by young children. 

See Booklist 22:168. Jan. ’26 


Gregor, Elmer R. The war eagle. 1926. 
224p. Appleton, $1.75. 


A story of Indian life before the coming of 
the white man. The medicine buffalo, by the 
same author is another of his White Otter 
stories. 

(See Booklist 22:168 Jan. ’26.) 


Kempton, Kenneth P. Sea-going Jock. 
1926. 8375p. illus. Century, $1.75. 


Episodic chapters from a boy’s adventures 
at sea. The author who has tried to pre- 
sent his young hero not as a boy wonder 
but as “an average, blundering yet stout- 
hearted young mortal” has succeeded very 
well and his stories while exciting are not 
overdrawn. Reprinted from such papers as 
Boys’ Life and The Youth’s Companion. 


LaPrade, Ernest. Alice in Orchestralia. 
1925. 17ip. Doubleday, $1. 


Written in the manner of Lewis Carroll’s 
famous fairy tale, this story in which an- 
other Alice makes the acquaintance of the 
various instruments of the orchestra in their 
native country, is delightful, as well as being 
really instructive. The author plays first 
violin in the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, 


See Booklist 22:214 Feb. '26. 


October, 1926] 


Meigs, Cornelia. Rain on the roof. 
1926. 3808p. Macmillan, $1.75. 
Tales from the past are interwoven into 
this story of a New England seaboard 
village. For children 10 to 12. 
See Booklist 22:214. Feb. ’26. 


Snell, Roy J. Told beneath the northern 
lights. 1925. 285p. illus. Little, 
$2. 


Eskimo legends and folk tales collected by 
the author at first hand “He has preserved 
much of their charm in his simple direct 


versions’. (Booklist). 
See Booklist 22:385. May '26. 
Correction 


The edition of Anderson’s Fairy Tales 
lished in the July Bulletin is published by the 
T. Y¥. Crowell Co. 
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Inexpensive editions 


William. Letters of William 
2v. in one. Little, $3. 


James, 
James. 


Damrosch, Walter. My musical life. 


Scribner, $2. 
Modern Library. 95¢. 


The following volumes have been 
added: 


Anderson. Poor White. 
Cabell. Cream of the jest. 
Gissing. New Grub Street. 
Hardy. Return of the Native. 
Lewisolm. Upstream. 
Melville. Moby Dick. 





